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MRS. ANN WILKINS. 


BY REV. J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 


ORE than half a century ago there dwelt 
\ among the mountains which embosom West 
Point, on the Hudson river, a few plain Quakers 
and some devoted Methodists. Of these was 
born, in 1806, one whose life and death have il- 
lustrated the grace of God in renewing and sanc- 
tifying the soul, and the love of God, in an entire 
consecration of the whole life to the missionary 
cause. This person was the late Mrs. Ann Wil- 
kins. 

She was converted to God at the age of four- 
teen, and thus escaped the snares and fascina- 
tions of the world. But the indomitable spirit 
that God had given her, and the vigorous person 
in which he had placed that spirit, were not will- 
ing to defend her Christian purity and life by 
retiring into privacy, where there would be but 
little danger, because little temptation; but with 
a proper Christian confidence, at nineteen years 
of age she stepped forth into the arena of active 
life as a teacher of youth; moved thereto chiefly 
by the desire and hope of leading her pupils to 
Christ. 

In 1836 Mrs. Wilkins was at the Sing Sing 
camp meeting, and there, for the first time, she 
clearly comprehended the importance and the 
wants of our missiong in Liberia, on the western 
coast of Africa. This she learned from an ad- 
dress of Rev. John Seys, who had recently re- 
turned from Liberia. When the collection was 
taken for this mission she gave all she had, and 
sent the following note to Rev. Dr. Bangs, then 
Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety: 

**A sister who has but little money at command, 
gives that little cheerfully, and is willing to give her 
life as a female teacher, if she is wanted.” 


It is impossible to read this note without being 
Vout. XTX.—41 


struck with the propriety, clearness, and delicacy 
of its language. It was a spontaneous reflection 
of the spirit within. 

Early in 1837 Mrs. Wilkins was on the mighty 
deep, sailing for Africa in company with Rev. J. 
J. Matthias, Dr. Goheen, and Miss Boers. From 
the hour that she beheld the low, palm-bearing 
coast of Liberia, she never forgot it in her con- 
versation, her labors, or her prayers. Upon 
landing she immediately commenced her work, by 
gathering around her a company of the children 
and became their teacher. Out of this move- 
ment sprang the Millsburg Female Boarding 
School, the very mention of which gives out an 
odor of a sweet smell to the name of Mrs. Wil- 
kins. 

Twice her health failed her, and she sank down 
to the verge of the grave, but would not desert 
her work till the counsel and constraint of those 
who had influence and authority in the matter 
caused her to make a voyage home. When she 
returned home in 1853, without afflicting her by 
telling her we thought possibly her mission was 
ended in Africa, the Board quietly accepted as a 
fact that her work in Africa was done. But this 
was a mistake. Three devoted young Christian 
women insisted on going out to Liberia as teach- 
ers, and the Board seeing they were intent on 
this said, “The will of God be done.” But the 
Board thought it prudent to ask Mrs. Wilkins if 
she would return to Africa with these three young 
women, and watch over them and assist them 
till they should become acclimated and estab- 
lished in their schools. Without the slightest 
hesitation she consented, and they sailed in Oc- 
| tober, 1854, Her health gradually gave way, and 

she was forced to return home in 1856. 
| It was now evident, beyond a doubt, that her 
' residence in Africa was at an end. And yet the 
| return voyage, and the society of friends, and 
| the comforts which she found wherever she went, 
- much improved her health. Upon the first gleam 
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of hope and confidence that she could still do 
something toward promoting the happiness and 
salvation of her fellow-beings, she began to ask 
for work, and would not be content till she was 
admitted as an officer, in active service, in the 
Juvenile Asylum of New York. Alas! this effort 
still to do good was but the spasmodic exhibition 
of a life which panted to be useful but had ex- 
pended its power. In forty-eight hours from her 
entrance on service in the Asylum she lay upon 
her bed gradually sinking, till, at the end of the 
sixth day, she died in great peace. 

But those six days were eventful days, crowned 
with glory and honor. None approached her 
without being illuminated by the depth and gleam 
of her piety: it literally shone upon and penetra- 
ted every one that came into communion with 
her during these six days. The words she uttered 
were listened to with eagerness and treasured up 
in the inmost recesses of the memory and of the 
heart. They are still repeated within the circle 
of those friends who knew her inner life, as ora- 
cles issuing out of the temple of God. Their 
practical power may be faintly realized by the 
reply of the proper officers of the Juvenile Asy- 
lum to the Missionary Society when its Record- 
ing Secretary said he had come to make the 
Asylum suitable compensation for their trouble 
and kindness to our sister Wilkins during her ill- 
ness. The Asylum said, “No, indeed, we have 
had reward enough; it was as if waiting upon 
an angel of God; we never saw such a person; 
such dying we never witnessed.” 

As the Sunday after her decease approached 
all that was mortal of Ann Wilkins, accompanied 
by her mother and by the Recording Secretary 
of the Missionary Board, was conveyed to the 
old homestead of the family near Fort Montgom- 
ery, and after appropriate funeral services her 
remains were deposited in the sepulcher of her 
fathers, and she now sleeps sweetly amid the 
everlasting hills on the banks of the Hudson. 


a 


LIFE. 


TaexeE is nothing which must end, to be valued 
for its continuance. If hours, days, months, and 
years pass away, it is no matter what hour, 
what day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at 
whatever scene of the play he makes his exit. 
It is thus in the life of a man of sense; a short 
life is sufficient to manifest himself a man of 
honor and virtue; when he ceases to be such he 
has lived too long; and while he is such it is of 
no consequence to him hovw long he shall be so, 
provided he is so to his life’s end.—Stéeele. 





THE JEWELED SOUL. 


BY SAREPTA M. IRISH. 


A JEWELED soul! an angel’s mind 
Can not compute its worth. 

It will outshine the evening star, 
Outweigh the wealth of earth. 

And earth with all her wealth consumed 
Were rich of one possessed, 

And heaven of this denied were poor 
With all its glory blest. 


A jeweled soul! each soul that comes 
Forth from the hand divine, 

Is set with gems in which the face 
Of God doth mirrored shine. 

But oft the poisonous breath of sin 
Sweeps o’er it with its blight, 

And leaves the jewels of the soul 
Hid in the darkest night. 


A darkened soul! But power divine 
Can rend those rocks of night, 

And bring the hidden jewels forth 
Into the holy light. 

Naught but redeeming blood can wash 
It from the blighting stain, 

And win for it a place where sin 
Can dim it ne’er again. 


I think of one—a child—too pure for earth. 
Within his calm, dark eyes, there lay a heaven 
Of softest light, that welled up from a soul 
Set with all jewels, beautiful ond rare. 

There was a love for every living thing 
That God had made—in him a holy trust— 
And in mankind a faith that showed him true. 


He passed through sinless years, a few, his eyes 
Scarce dimmed by tears, except at others’ grief, 
Or when some bird or flow’ret drooping, died, 
Until he stopped beside his mother’s grave. 
Here Sorrow smote the precious stone of love, 
And bitter streams gushed forth, that fell upon 
The flowers that bloomed around with blighting 
power, 
Like dew from off the poisonous upas-tree. 
But soothed by tears, his heart. grew strong again, 
And with his eyes uplifted to the sky, 
That seemed a transient vail, that hid, 
But for a time, his mother from his view— 
He went into the busy world alone— 
With all his heart of trust—his holy love— 
His aspirations high for others’ good— 
His firm integrity—to take his place 
*Mong men who are not always pure and true— 
Poor in the glittering, failing wealth of earth, 
But rich in that great wealth—a jeweled soul! 


Awhile he kept his robe of purity 
Unspotted from the filth that reeking flowed 
Out from the lazar-house of sin, and walked 
In his uprightness, as it seemed, secure. 

But from the first the glaring eyes of Sin 
Had gleamed upon him, as from out his den 
The hungry lion’s watching for his prey. 
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He gloated o’er the sight of gems so rare, 
And wished that he might lay his spoiling hand 
Upon their gloriousness, might dim the light 
With his foul, fiery breath: that suited not 
His darkness-loving eyes. 

The mother’s voice, 
So wont to warn, was hushed—he heard it not. 
The guiding hand was moldering into dust— 
The eyes were closed that made him think of heaven; 
And when the tempter came in pleasing guise— 
Once when his eyes fell earthward from the sky— 
And with full many a luring art, held up 
The glittering prize of rawr, he heard—he looked— 
He grasped it—held it fondly to his heart— 
And in the wild delirium of his joy, 
While brazen throats trumped loudly forth his name, 
And fair ones begged the favor of his smile, 
Bowed down and worshiped at the feet of one 
Who only gave that he might take far more, 
Then turn and mock when all he gave should fail, 
And he should stand up poor, to mourn the wealth 
That he had squandered on a worthless toy— 
The jewels that lay rayless in his soul. 


From his high throne in heaven the Father looks 
With pitying love upon his straying child. 

And when the thoughtful eve came down to earth, 
And sleep turned on its balmy hinge, the door 
That shut out all the busy world, he met, 
Within the audience-room of dreams, 
Once more his childhood’s happy, guileless days, 
And his sweet mother, childhood’s friend. 

Again 
He read with her the holy book of life. 
Again he knelt close by her side in prayer, 
A sinless-hearted child. And once again 
He heard the words of loving counsel fall, 
More pure than pearls, from lips almost divine. 
He did not dream of fame, but thought how sweet 
To see his name “ writ on the hand” of God— 
To hear it spoken by his “still, small voice” 
Of love, deep in the chambers of his soul. 
He saw the name, and heard the voice, but first 
As joy was sweetest, fullest in his heart, 
The scowling face and glaring eyes of Sin, 
The wild uproar of many trumpet tongues, 
And hands that bore the glittering prize of fame, 
Burst in, intruding on the sacred scene, 
Bringing destruction dire, while o’er him lowered 
The vengeful frowns of God. 

He woke in fright. 

Remorse was his attendant, and Despair. 
They sat beside his couch, and with their eyes 
Of fire burning, searing all his soul, 
Gazed on him till his heart grew still from fear. 
He turned with loathing from the cup of life, 
Dregged with remorse for sin, and wished for death, 
But turned from death in fear, as wild Despair 
Wailed out the sentence of a ruined soul. 

Again he slept. He seemed in tattered robes, 
Heavy with filth, his visage mar’d and black, 
And in his breast he felt a stone, that grew 
A dreadful shape, instead of a warm heart 
Of flesh. The ground seemed breaking ’neath his feet, 
While far beneath rolled waves of liquid woe. 
Despair was reaching up to clutch him fast, 





When from above there came a voice as sweet 

As sound of bells on Sabbath morn, that cried, 

“Look up! look up, my son!” and soon he felt 

A warm hand grasp his own. He followed where 

It led—up steep ascent, o’er rugged rocks, 

Toward the lofty summit of a hill, 

Where stood a cross, beneath which calmly flowed 

A fountain deep. His guiding mother led 

Him to the brink, and bade him plunge beneath 

The tide—’T will cleanse thy robe and make it 
pure, 

And wash thy face from every black’ning stain.’ 


He step’d toward the flood—the joyful sound 
Of many angel voices swe!led upon 
The air, and he awoke in peace and joy, 
To find the Morn and Hors—companions fit— 
Awaiting by his couch. 
He gave his hand 
To Hope—his heart to God—and Morning walked 
Into the darkest chambers of his soul, 
And he was blest. 
The tempter came erelong; 
But blinded by the light that met his eyes, 
He groped his hurried way back to the night, 
Chagrined at his defeat, to plan some scheme 
By which he might forever mar his joy, 
And rob him of his wealth—his jeweled soul. 


But Heaven was kind, and sent a messenger, 
Who laid the moldering casket by, and took 
The soul it could not guard and laid it on 
The breast of God, where, in the cloudless light 
Of heaven, each jewel seemed a sun, secure 
Forever from the breath of sin—adding 
To heaven’s wealth another jeweled soul. 


It is a sacred trust that God 
Hath given unto thee, 

O man! to keep a deathless soul, 
Born for eternity. 

Then polish it with generous deeds, 
Enrich with love and truth, 

*T will.be a treasure when thou ’rt poor, 
And purchase lasting youth. 


Student! O guard thy jeweled soul! 
To bless the world ’t was given! 
To shine immortal in the light 
Of yonder glorious heaven! 
And, 0, thou gracious Giver, grant, 
When Time’s Jast wave shall roll, 
We all may stand before thee rich— 
Rich in a jeweled soul! 


—_—_+9-—__ 


EVENING ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Stow sunk the sun behind the curtained sky, 

And the fresh breeze blew mildly from the west, 
When the gray clouds and dim moon seemed to lie 
In pensive beauty on the broad lake’s breast. 
And then we gazed far backward o’er the wave, 

While the fleet vessel urged her fearless way, 
Till pleasing thought grew melancholy grave, 
And even Fancy learned to weep and pray. 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 


NUMBER XIII. 


BY THRACE TALMON. 


DILIGENCE, OR EXECUTIVE TALENT. 


N author observes that diligence is the phi- 

losopher’s stone that turns every thing into 
gold. It is practically demonstrable that this is 
the secret of all execution that is really valuable. 
Not only is this evident in the material world, 
but in the realm of mind, of purely-intellectual 
effort. Herein it transforms the ignorant into 
the wise, fills the chambers of the brain with all 
imperishable treasures, and makes life, otherwise 
aimless and valueless, of the closest connection 
with all good, in a sphere of action but little 
lower than the angels. 

“This is appropriate for man,” some one of 
our sex objects, “but it is unfashionable for wo- 
men to be diligent in business. We can be dili- 
gent at the piano, or with our crocheting, or at 
our toilet, otherwise we have no particular use 
for such moral stimuli.” 

Suppose it is proved to be fashionable to be 
diligent in other things—for instance, to be a 
fine scholar at school, or to be a good wife and 
mother, or a true woman—true to the best inter- 
ests of life. 

“But it is such hard work to be any thing ex- 
cellent,” the objector continues; “let those who 
are gifted in any of these ways take the trouble, 
and leave the others to enjoy themselves in their 
own way. I am indolent, and I am not ashamed 
to own it, for that’s the style.” 

1. Diligence at school. If the young lady en- 
ters school with the dominant idea of “taking 
things easy,” and making only the effort which is 
perfectly convenient, she will find no reward, no 
approbation from others, and nothing to show for 
the precious hours which she has devoted to 
school. There are some who are never diligent; 
never for once in their lives have they felt this 
spirit of masterly impulse for masterly exertion. 
They shirk all effort of any real value as a mon- 
ster in the way, ready to devour them if they ad- 
vance. They are determined to do nothing, to 
be nothing. These are known by that unmis- 
takable air of carelessness which clearly reveals 
the true character. They may have no definite 
reasons for this course; or they may think that 
they can get along without effort by reason of a 
pretty face or their parents’ wealth. No face 
can claim pretensions to beauty that is not lighted 
and beautified by intelligence. Art, however 
perfected, can not conceal ignorance and impu- 
dence. A face passing for pretty, devoid of all 
the signs of wisdom, may please the superficial 





observer for a brief time, but it soon tires; while 
the plainest face, if beautified with the sweetness 
of a good heart and the light of a well-stored 
mind, wins gradually upon the regard, finally 
securing the palm of preference. 

Neither can wealth, hereditary or acquired, 
recompense for the absence of the qualities re- 
sulting from diligence. Every one must have 
proved that “knowledge is power;” that these 
young ladies who stand highest in their classes, 
uniting grace of manner with superior exertion, 
take highest rank out of the classes in point of 
social consideration. Ignorance, though clad in 
velvet robes and adorned with diamonds, is never 
respected, and often mercilessly ridiculed. 

Some are never diligent, because they do not 
know how to be; they can never find the time or 
opportunity. These may be always known by 
their general air of neglect and absence of tidi- 
ness. They have a slouching, indolent gait; the 
hair is never smooth, the collar is awry, the dress 
untidy and requiring a stitch in time, the shoes 
are unfastened, the hands soiled, and, perbaps, 
the face. These signs never fail, not even in a 
dry time, or, in other words, not even in company 
time. The company air and attire are nicer, 
smarter, and intended to be more perfected, but 
yet unmistakably negligent, betraying the real 
character through all disguises. 

If young ladies only knew how often they are 
judged, especially by gentlemen, from these ex- 
ternal signs, they would give all diligence to 
mend their ways, as well as their garments. 

“She might be very presentable were she not 
such an unmitigated slattern,’ say they in a 
whisper. Or, “There’s a flower that was raised 
in the hanging gardens of the orient.” 

These young ladies are characterized by the 
following habits: They rise in the morning too 
late, having folded their hands with the desire 
for ‘‘a little more slumber.” Consequently, they 
dress in such haste as to neglect the essential 
details of personal cleanliness and order. Their 
ablutions are confined to the tip of the nose. 
The hair is not combed to the skin, and is ar- 
ranged in a manner violating every rule of good 
taste, generally suffering one or two ends to dan- 
gle about the neck. The garments are thrown 
on, pulled this way and that, and arranged after 
the model of a slattern. Often, without good 
excuse, they are late at breakfast—then late at 
school, interrupting the opening exercises and 
becoming targets for every eye. In their classes 
they appear to the worst advantage, either having 


| no lessons, or those but little better than none. 


To supply these deficiencies they try to look in 


| their bocks when the eye of the teacher is else- 
| where, or to appear indifferent by writing on the 
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fly leaves, by eating from their pockets, and by 
various ways and means known only to them. 
They give no attention to the instructions of the 
teacher or to the recitations of others, for they 
are too idle to listen or to think. They usually 
get marked “nothing,” besides rapidly acquiring 
a general reputation for something not at all 
enviable. 

From this course of life springs an infinitude 
of excuses, like weeds in a neglected soil. 
“Please excuse me this time. I really have had 
so much to doI can get notime. Every thing I 
have is so hard,” ete. And thus, and thus, time 
and again do such young ladies offer their ex- 
cuses to be excused from imperative duties, re- 
quiring in them only diligence for their complete 
execution. 

Next comes evil, positive and unscrupulous. 
Satan will find work for idle hands. More sin 
comes from idleness, and the love of idleness, 
than from all other sources. The young lady 
who is never or seldom diligent, soon contrives 
to amuse herself wrongfully, and to seduce the 
attention of others. If she can find no other 
resource for her efforts, she will tickle the neck 
of her seat-mate with a bit of grass, or make 
tops of lozenges and spin them on her desk, or 
seratch figures upon the furnishings, or do a 
thousand acts entirely unworthy a rational 
mind. 

Mischief is succeeded by reproof; reproof by 
unhappiness. This class of persons are never 
happy, though they may try to believe they are 
entirely so. They are often wretched. Every 
thing silently reproaches them. Every one is 
better off than they are. Their teachers, they 
think, are unjust to them and partial to others. 
They do not love them, nor the better class of 
pupils. Their parents reproach them with sad 
looks and troubled hearts. Or if, through a weak 
spirit of doting fondness and indulgence, the 
parents do not reproach them, they are still sen- 
sible of their failing to come up to the standard 
of pleasing and rewarding them for all their 
kindness and pains. In short, they are unhappy 
with themselves and with every one. 

There is a way to correct this, and but one 
way. To such we submit the following sugges- 
tions: Acquire the habit of systematic diligence. 
Be faithful to your own interests and to others. 
Rise early and be thorough in the arrangement 
of every thing. Avoid being late. Do not walk 
listlessly with the hands depending at the sides, 
as though they held perforce a flat-iron. Tuck 
up the skirt which has inclined to fall below the 
dress. Let the hair be smooth and arranged 
with becoming order. Tie all the knots tightly, 


though gracefully. Lay away every article of 





dress that dangles and does not seem to harmo- 
nize with your dress or person. While you should 
avoid speaking too fast, converse with a dignified 
purpose evincing the diligence of your spirit. 
Determine to work, to study, to be something 
truly useful. Seize the grand object of life as a 
drowning man lays hold of the spar. Grasp for 
your life. Move, think, execute. . 

Especially should you be diligent in executing 
those duties for which you have the greatest re- 
luctance. If you have a study that is more diffi- 
cult than the others, a composition to write, or 
any arduous duty to perform, attend to these first 
with all diligence, reserving afterthoughts and 
strength for the less difficult and irksome. 

2. We should be diligent in acquiring all use- 
ful knowledge. A mind accustomed to attend 
and think with activity will be ever alive to the 
acquisition of information, gathering precious 
grains of wisdom from sources unknown to oth- 
ers. To such one, an ordinary walk will suggest 
something pleasant and useful, from the humble 
wild-flower, from the curious pebbles or rocks, 
from the insects or birds, the growth and appear- 
ance of vegetation, the trees of the forest, or the 
people of the brook. 

Or if among the busy scenes of men, observa- 
tion will farnish lessons in the technology of the 
architecture of buildings, the study of character 
from different faces and manners, and all the in- 
numerous subjects for attention. 

“How curious,” or “how wonderfully true to 
the laws of nature!” exclaims such observer, in- 
dicating some interesting fact. 

“Yes,” replied another, “but I never should 
have thought of that.” And why? Simply for 
the reason that this latter mind was not diligent 
in observation and thought about even the most 
common things. 

Likewise should the attention and retention be 
diligently exercised when listening to public or 
private discourse. There is no public speaker so 
dull or commonplace, that we can not gain 
something from his words, either indirectly by 
suggestion, or directly by information. 

In conversation with any one, however tedi- 
ously ordinary in the scope of experience, by 
placing ourselves in communication with their 
range of thought, we may, if we will, derive 
something useful, curious, or pleasing, of which 
we were not well aware. 

3. In all things, whatsoever our hands find to 
do, or our minds to devise, we should be ‘iligent, 
and especially in our own business, so ar to find 
no thought or time to be interested unnecessarily 
in the affairs of others. ‘The hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich;” “Thoughts of diligence tend 
to plenty;” “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
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business? He shall stand before princes and not 
before mean men.” 

The examples of eminent men who have thus 
made their upward way in the world, are marked 
in the memories of all. And even many a wo- 
man has risen from obscurity by her own diligent 
efforts to positions of high responsibility and 
honor. There is nothing but what this persever- 
ing labor can accomplish, from the pyramids and 
sphinx of Ghizeh, to the latest masterpiece of art 
in our own day; from the humblest position in 
the social scale of life, to the loftiest eminence 
of power and regard. 

4. The secret of successful diligence is per- 
Sected system, or the skill of executing with the 
greatest facility in order to accomplish the most 
remarkable results. 

There are many persons who are industrious 
from morning till night, from one year to another, 
and yet, in the common phrase, “they never get 
ahead.” This is owing to an absence of system 
and methodical arrangement. They can not 
plan with good judgment; hence they do not exe- 
cute to a good purpose. Others, with a capacity 
for method, in half the given time, and with half 
the real effort, will execute a given task with 
greater perfection than the former. 

Some women in their homes will keep them- 
selves and servants hard at work all day over 
what might be, by a systematic management, 
much sooner and better accomplished, and with 
far more ease and comfort to all. 

The same idea holds good in committing a 
lesson. It is true there is a decided difference 
in the natural ability and the power of retention. 
But this difference may be greatly modified by 
systematic diligence. In order to learn a lesson, 
we should fix certain important points in the 
mind, the leading facts on which the whole ap- 
pears to depend. Having committed the sub- 
stance of these, we should attend to each of the 
lesser points, arising from and connected with 
the leading ones. One point will then suggest 
another with the ideas and illustrations in con- 
nection, till the whole lesson is mastered. 

But if one attempts to learn by merely reading 
over a lesson; studying a little, a sentence here 
and there; glancing at this idea and that, in a 
confused arrangement of thought, when the reci- 
tation arrives, the mind will resemble a dark, 
chaotic space, in which a few indistinct ideas are 
floating about like specters in a mist. Even 
these phantoms of the brain will elude the grasp, 
having no connection with any thing else or each 
other. The consequence is, no recitation. It is 
as though they had been dreaming and retained 
a memory of only certain portions of the dream. 

If one attempts to write an article upon a 





given subject, and on reflection finds no leading 
thoughts or ideas on which all others must de- 
pend for intelligent connection, the effort to pro- 
duce the article becomes impossible. By writing 
first one idea, then another, just as they float 
into the mind without connection with the foun- 
dation-stones on which the whole structure should 
rest, however much diligence be employed, but a 
crude and imperfect effort will be accomplished. 

Points, prominent and fixed, are the secret of 
good system or effective diligence. He who has 
no points has nothing; for without these there 
can be no system or perfect execution. 

This is equally true in ethics and theology. 
We may diligently search ethics for morals, the- 
ology for religion, and if we do not finally rest 
upon prominent points in some kind of a con- 
nected system, our search will be useless. The 
mind will return to itself dissatisfied and un- 
stored with aught for future use. 

Every one has observed in listening to a pub- 
lic discourse, the almost utter impossibility of 
remembering it, if it present no stand-points— 
no prominent characterizing features. 

There is no occasion for diligence where there 
is not equal demand for system. To some per- 
sons this system is much more natural than to 
others. Order is essential to the life of some; 
to others discord is not less natural. To those 
who have no taste for order, or but a partially- 
developed one, we recommend that they begin at 
once to frame for themselves a system on paper 
which is adapted to their needs, and to which 
they determine an inflexible adherence. For ex- 
ample, we should divide the time for study, as- 
signing a particular time to each study, and 
should not allow ourselves to violate such: rules. 
We should also determine upon the time for 
relaxation and social intercourse. Especially 
should we not neglect the time for attention to 
bodily exercise. Without exercise in the open 
air we can not have health. Without health all 
effort, all system is vain. Sickness is the inex- 
orable tyrant which waives every other consider- 
ation into the distance. 

But system is indispensable to our arrange- 
ments in order to properly take this exercise. 
To preserve this system infrangible, we must be 
dilizent to attend to all the minutie of our 
affairs, that no one duty or pleasure may trespass 
upon the time allotted for another. 

In our life’s aim, greater than all minor aims, 
we should each have one central point in life, to 
which our efforts should tend with all diligence. 
Our first, our highest point should be heaven— 
to live well and to die well. Our next should be 
to excel in some particular effort of the mind— 
some gift of talent, genius, or accomplishment. 
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She who does a little of every thing, does noth- 
ing with distinguished excellence. We may and 
should do enough of all that is expected of us to 
acquit ourselves honorably; but we should aim 
to excel only in one point, in order to concentrate 
our efforts in prominent and masterly execution. 
This will be found to be a great secret of success. 

Through all our plans, in and around all, per- 
meating them as light fills the universe, thread- 
ing them as an unseen yet impassable chain of 
the purest gold, should be our aims to do good 
to others. We should never so seek the attain- 
ing of our own objects as to neglect others— 
ever remembering the example of Him who spent 
his life for mankind. In these efforts we should 
exercise the same systematic diligence as in all 
others; not contenting ourselves with doing good 
to those around us spasmodically, or when occa- 
sion extraordinary occurs. Beautiful is that life 
which is diligent in noble and unselfish service; 
which unites itself to the lives of others to 
strengthen, elevate, and bless; which is ever 
found ready to do whatsoever is of loving aid, 
with decision, cheerfulness, and diligent execu- 
tion. 

Hereafter—perchance but a very few years 
hence, when we stand before the great God and 
the spirits of immortality, we shall never regret 
any deed of our mortal existence that was a 
blessing to others. We shall the rather wish for 
yet more time in which we could have diligently 
labored for our friends—and enemies, if we had 
them—and have done more thus to perfect our 
own spiritual life. 

Then let us never grow weary in well-doing, 
and say, “Of what use is all this toil, and unrest, 
and feverish purpose to execute?’ or, “What 
good comes of my continuous labor for others? 
Nobody knows, or cares, or blesses in return.” 

The labors of the good are not lost. God be- 
holds and blesses; angels rejoice and minister 
in the moments of faltering, and even fellow- 
beings are more often and thoroughly conscious 
of your life than appears to recognition. 

Yea, the labors of the good live evermore. 
When we walk among the still, green graves in 
the church-yard, and think how those folded 
hands were once wearied in the service of care, 
and cark, and ministry to others, let us not for- 
get that years and years after such lives spring 
up and bear a hundred-fold. 

The child remembers the care and counsel of 
the beloved parent and reveres the hallowed 
memory. The pupil recalls the instruction of 
the teacher with a heart-felt blessing. The peo- 
ple treasure the words of the pastor as consola- 
tions, or instructions, or admonitions. The 
reader is moved and influenced by the author for 





indefinite time. The recipient of the kind word 
or deed thanks the donor in many an after- 
thought of affection. 

Thus all works of wisdom and goodness are 
perpetuated, even in this world. And not here 
alone, but before the throne of God, to crown 
the soul with glory, and honor, and immortality. 


oe. \ Sos 


A BULGARIAN WEDDING. 
BY AN ATTACHE OF THE MISSION. 


HE marriage ceremonies and festivities of 

the Bulgarians are derived partly from the 
Greek Christians, and partly from the Turks who 
surround them, and partly from their own pagan 
ancestors. Some of these rites have a signifi- 
cation in the minds of the people, while others 
are accounted for by them only on the ground of 
old custom. A wedding having recently taken 
place in the family, a part of whose house we 
occupy, I have had a good opportunity of observ- 
ing the various ceremonies, and have accordingly 
noted down some of the most important, which 
may serve to convey a pretty correct idea of a 
wedding among the middle ciasses of this peo- 
ple. Among the peasants, and also the wealthi- 
est merchants, the ceremonies of course are 
somewhat varied. 

About three months previous to the marriage 
was the ceremony of the betrothal. There was 
not much romance about it—‘no plighting of 
faith ‘neath the moon’s mellow light,” or any 
thing of that kind, but quite a cool business 
transaction. The intended bridegroom saved 
himself all embarrassment by transacting all the 
preliminaries by proxy. Upon the appointed day 
some friends assembled at the bride’s house, 
while at the same time the bridegroom was en- 
tertaining his company at his own residence. 
The formal business part of the transaction I did 
not witness, as that was done with the father of 


| the young lady, and the men occupied one room 


and the women another; but coffee, jelly, wine, 
and sweetmeats were passed, and to each of the 
company was given a little roll containing candy, 
cloves, and a kind of chewing-gum enveloped in 
a small piece of blue paper. This I understood 
to be an invitation to the approaching festivities. 
Various specimens of the skill and workmanship 
of the girl, such as towels of cotton and silk 
interwoven, embroidered shirts, handkerchiefs, 
etc., were passed around the room upon a hand- 
some waiter, to be examined by her friends, and 
then sent to the company assembled at the house 
of the other party. (On the day of the wedding 
these were hung up at one side of the room where 
the ceremony was performed.) From this time 
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till the marriage, the family were busied with 
preparations. Dresses, towels, sheets, beds, etc., 
were all made, but the materials or the money 
were furnished by the invisible bridegroom. With 
but a few trifling exceptions the whole outfit was 
furnished by him. 

Sunday being appointed for the marriage cere- 
mony, on the Friday evening previous a company 
of about thirty persons, the intimate friends and 
relatives of the bride, assembled at her house, 
while similar festivities were going on at the 
house of the bridegroom. The intended bride 
was very prettily dressed in a style of dress fash- 
ionable in America a few years ago. She was 
distinguished from her young companions by a 
peculiar head-dress, and a trail of tinselry about 
eight inches wide and one yard long fastened to 
the band of her head-dress and flowing.down her 
back. She saluted each guest who came by kiss- 
ing their hand and then pressing it to her fore- 
head—the usual salutation in the east when great 
respect is intended to be shown. A group of 
gypsies were in attendance in the capacity of 
musicians, and with a couple of fiddles and a 
tambourine, occasionally joined by the voice, they 
tortured out a rude music, to the sound of which 
the bride and her company of girls performed a 
rude dance called the “choro.” The prominent 
event of the next day was the procession of the 
bride and her female friends to the public bath, 
escorted by the aforesaid musicians. After re- 
maining about five hours in the bath—the public 
baths here are great places for gossiping—they 
returned, and were met at the door of the house 
by the bride’s mother, who threw several hand- 
fuls of rice over the heads of the company, em- 
braced her daughter very affectionately, weeping 
bitterly, and then stooping down took one shoe 
off her daughter's foot. The daughter then ten- 
derly kissed her mother’s hand, loosed one of her 
shoes, and then received from her a bottle of 
wine and a loaf of bread, with which she passed 
into the house followed by the company, nearly 
all of whom were shedding tears. 

In the evening an entertainment was given to 
the friends of the bridegroom. A company of 
about twenty young men, of whom the bride- 
groom’s brother seemed to be the master of cere- 
monies, partook of a plentiful supper in an upper 
room, while in the lower one were assembled the 
old men with similar provisions for their comfort. 
Many of the old men as they came in presented 
a bottle of wine to the bride’s father, with com- 
pliments and wishes for “many years.” In a 
yard illuminated by numerous lamps the com- 
pany of girls kept up their dance, similar to that 
of the preceding evening. It is understood that 
the young men, who are spectators of such 








dances, have here their opportunity of selecting 
their future wives. 

The old men dispersed at an early hour, but 
the younger ones continued their festivities till 
after midnight, drinking plenty of wine and sing- 
ing songs, though, so far as I know, there was 
no drunkenness or disorderly conduct. Sunday 
morning at an early hour the bride was ready to 
receive her friends. She wore a very pretty 
changeable silk dress and the head-dress before 
described, together with a profusion of bracelets, 
necklaces, etc. The musicians were ordered to 
play, and she took her stand with a few of her 
companions and commenced to dance a simple 
measure, joined successively by her aged father 
and mother, brother, sister, and cousins, whose 
hands she kissed, then forming all in a circle 
they danced a few rounds of a mournful farewell 
dance, while tears glistening in the eyes of all 
indicated the nature of this peculiarly-impressive 
ceremony. At length arrived a procession of 
married ladies—it is not considered proper for 
young ladies to take part in or even to wiiness 
the marriage ceremony—as a delegation from 
the bridegroom’s house. Handfuls of rice were 
thrown over them as they entered the door, and 
they in return kissed the hand of her who per- 
formed this ceremony. Another handed each a 
sprig of “sweet basil,” while a third poured upon 
it some rose-water from a fancy vial. The com- 
pany passed into the room where the bride stood 
to receive them, attended by two little girls, who 
held burning wax-tapers. They were each salu- 
ted by her, and, after being seated, were served 
with jelly and water, and then each was pre- 
sented with a small purple flower, sprinkled with 
rose-water. Then an old lady, who seemed to be 
the head manager, brought a beautiful broadcloth 
sack—resembling a gentleman’s sack overcoat, 
only shorter-waisted, and longer, and having a 
standing collar, and lined throughout with rich 
fur—this is the outer garment universally worn 
by the better classes of Bulgarian women, winter 
and summer, when fully dressed for Church or 
calls. This old lady, who seemed to have been 
charged with this delicate commission, then took 
the bride in her special charge, her former at- 
tendants all giving up their posts. She assisted 
in putting upon the bride the broadcloth garment, 
and then led her to the door, where an affection- 
ate parting embrace was given the father and 
mother. The mother gave a “bakshish” of a 
Turkish handkerchief to each of the musicians. 
The procession formed and passed out. All these 
ceremonies were conducted with great solemnity; 
not a smile was seen or a loud word heard. 
Though the distance was not over one hundred 
rods, the company occupied a little more than 
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one hour in walking from the house of the bride 
to that of the bridegroom, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. At this place was assem- 
bled a company of friends. The bridegroom, 
surrounded by a group of young men, stood wait- 
ing to receive the bride, and as she stepped 
throngh the low gateway into the yard he stepped 
forward and took her by the arm. They halted 
a@ moment at the foot of the steps, while his 
mother from above threw over their heads hand- 
fuls of rice, mingled also with bonbons and small 
coins, which were eagerly scrambled for by a 
group of small children. They then passed up 
the steps, and, followed by the company, entered 
the room, in one corner of which a lamp was 
burning before a picture of the Virgin Mary, and 
in the center was a table, on which was some 
wax candles, a waiter of sweetmeats, and two 
crowns, made of artificial flowers and connected 
together by a green silk ribbon, about one yard 
long. Soon two priests entered, and while one 
was swinging a censer filled with burning incense, 
the other lighted the candles, giving the bride- 
groom and bride and the other priest each one, 
while he held one himself. The service, which 
was in the old Slavic language, was performed 
alternately by the priests, while two other men 
assisted in the responses—‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us.” One priest took a ring from the finger 
of the bridegroom, and, having made the sign of 
the cross with it upon each of their foreheads, 
placed it upon the finger of the bride, and then 
changed it back and forth three times—allowed 
it finally to rest upon the little finger of the bride- 
groom. They were then caused to join their 
right hands—their candles being held over them 
by an attendant—and the crowns having been 
blessed and crossed were placed upon their heads 
by the priest, and afterward interchanged or 
crossed three times by a lady standing behind 
them, who, from the functions of. her office, as I 
suppose, is called “the crosser.” The priest then 
took a hemispherical cup, and, pouring a little 
wine into it, blessed it, crossed it, and then gave 
it to both to drink. They then passed in pro- 
cession, preceded by the priests, three times 
around the table, during which the bonbons were 
showered upon them and the company with 
hearty good-will, The priests then “saluted” 
the married couple by kissing them upon their 
foreheads, and were imitated by some of the 
company, each one first kissing the book and 
hand of the priest, and depositing three or four 
coppers upon the plate designed for the collec- 
tion of the fee. The bridegroom himself had 
already drawn from his pocket, at the solicitation 
of the priest, and put upon the plate a coin equal 
in value to twenty-five cents. The priest then 





gathering up the copper and tying it up in a cot- 
ton handkerchief blew out his light, told them to 
“be off;” and the ceremony was finished. Al- 
though there had been an abundance of bowing, 
crossing, muttering, etc., not a single question 
had been asked the couple, nor any pledge re- 
quired of them, much less any explanations given 
them of the responsibilities of the state upon 
which they were entering. The mother was not 
permitted to see her daughter till the following 
Sunday, when she came, accompanied by her 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law, and paid a formal 
visit. The two succeeding Sabbaths she also 
came with her husband, after which visits are in- 
terchanged as often as desired. 

I may add in the conclusion of this descrip- 
tion, already too long, that the names of this 
couple were Hajji* Vasiliaki Yanchof and Ma- 
rika Valchova. 

——eee——_—— 


TO THE FLOWER INNOCENCE. 


BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


Down among the mosses green, 

Rarely noticed, scarcely seen, 

Creeping close along the ground, 

Only by the careful found, 

Hiding from display and show, 

Blooming every-where I go, 

Never courting gazing eyes, 

Never studying to surprise, 

Plain and humble though thou art, 

Rich thy lesson for my heart. 
Teach me, floweret, how to be, 

Modest, meek, and pure, like thee. 

May my spirit be as true 

As thy cup of fadeless blue; 

Reconciled in every state, 

Perfect in the small as great! 

Seeking not a place too high, 

Yet no place below the sky! 

If down-trampled to the dust, 

Vital still in deathless trust; 

And, though bound like thee to earth, 

Conscious of diviner birth! 

Thou ’rt my sister, tiny flower, 

Though continuing but an hour; 

For the same all-léving Will 

Both creates andgi for still. 
This same oak elds thee shade, 

Sees thy generations fade: 

Yonder sun that liglits the sky, 

Sees the oakg and ages die; 

But ven ly and oaks, and sun, 

All are fad@G, darkened, gone, 

Wide before the human soul, 

Boundless, endless ages roll. 


# The term Hajji signifies pilgrim, and designated 
among the Mohammedans those who have performed 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and among Christians those 
who have been to Jerusalem, 
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THE HAPPY DEATH. 


BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 


T was Sabbath evening. Mr. Edwards had 

just returned from the evening meeting, and 
was giving his wife an account of the blessed 
time they had had, and who were seeking the 
Lord, when a violent ringing was heard at the 
door. He hastened to answer the call, but be- 
fore he could do so it was repeated with even 
more violence than at first. Upon opening the 
door, there stood William Wyman, pale almost 
as death, and trembling violently. 

“Come quick, quick, Mr. Edwards!” cried the 
boy, grasping the hand of the minister convul- 
sively. 

“Why, William, what's the matter—what has 
happened?” asked the good man, deeply agitated. 

“Mother is dying!” sobbed the child, covering 
his face with his cap and leaning against the 
door-post for support. 

“Dying!” repeated the minister, hastily throw- 
ing on his cloak and breaking the sad news to 


his wife. “Dying! why, she left the meeting 
scarce an hour ago. Come, William, let us 
hasten.” 


Together they started for the home of William. 
A hurried walk of a few moments brought them 
to the little cottage. William entered, followed 
by the minister. There, lying upon the bed, was 
the poor woman, writhing in a perfect agony of 
pain. She could not speak, and was apparently 
unconscious. William was dispatched for the 
doctor, while Mr. Edwards remained with the 
sick woman. He chafed her hands and bathed 
her temples with some camphor which he found 
in the cupboard, but there was no apparent 
change. The doctor soon arrived; other friends 
were called; and all was done that skill or kind- 
ness could accomplish, and at the end of an hour 
the rigidity passed away, and the poor sufferer 
was able to speak. That wild, glassy look left 
her eye, and there came back in its place the 
light of love and goodness, which had long shone 
there. 

William kneeled by the bedside and took 
that cold, clammy hand in both of his, and laid 
his face upon it. Tears, hot and burning, stream- 
ed from his eyes and fell upon the hand. The 
mother felt them, and turnimg to her agonizing 
child, said in a sweet, tremulous voice, 

“William, my son, you must put your trust in 
God!” 

“Q, mother!” was all that the boy could say 
in reply. He pressed the cold hand to his lips 
and covered it with kisses. 

The doctor and Mr. Edwards had retired to 
the kitchen for consultation. There lay the poor 








woman; and she needed none to tell her that the 
hand of death was already upon her. The dis- 
ease which had been working its silent way for 
long years, had at last touched a vital part. For 
a few moments after this fact was fully realized, 
the struggle of her soul was great. Since the 
death of her noble husband she had lived only 
for the good of her darling boy. To train him 
up for God, to see him walking in the paths of 
usefulness, to see him a good Christian man, was 
her one thought and desire. For this she prayed, 
for this she labored. And, O, what joy was hers 
when she saw him turning to the Savior! 

And now must she leave him? leave him, too, 
just at that age when most he needed a mother’s 
watchful care and loving counsel? What would 
become of her poor boy? Who would care for 
him? The thought was full of agony. She lifted 
up her heart to God—to that God who had never 
failed her—and clear as the voice of an angel 
came the sweet promise to the soul, “Leave thy 
fatherless children, I will preserve them alive!” 
It was enough; God had promised it. Her dar- 
ling boy would henceforth be the special care of 
God, for he had styled himself “the father of the 
fatherless.” A sweet peace stole into her soul; 
a happy, cheerful smile lit up her pale face; and 
she replied to the kneeling boy's passionate ex- 
clamation, 

“When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, 
then the Lord will take thee up!’ Death has, 
indeed, deprived you of a kind, noble father; and 
now he is removing a mother who loves you full 
well. But it is all in love, dear boy; and if you 
will look unto him in this hour of your deep sor- 
row, he will enable you to feel it so.” 

“But O, mother, I shall be all alone! Can I 
lose you?’ and a tremor ran through his frame 
which was felt by his mother. 

“Not alone, dear child,” she replied, pressing 
with her little strength the hands which still held 
her own; “no, not alone, for your Savior will be 
with you. He will never leave you, nor forsake 
you. Nor shall J be lost to you. God is only 
removing me tohimsclf. I shall await you there, 
where partings are never known. I shall see 
your dear father, whom God called away from 
our society here, and by and by you too will join 
usabove. I trust my dear Christian boy will look 
up in this trying hour, and I am sure he will find 
strength.” 

“T will try, mother!” and William arose from 
his knees, and, kissing his mother’s pale cheek, 
passed into the little room which he called his own. 
What there was said by him to his heavenly 
Father—what agonizing prayers were breathed 
into his willing ear, or how severe the struggle, 
none but “He who seeth in secret” can tell. But 
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when the boy returned at the end of a half hour 
the struggle was over—the victory won—he had 
“found strength.” 

The doctor and clergyman were standing by 
the bedside of the sufferer as William reéntered. 
He approached, and as she looked into his now 
calmly sad face, she saw that grace had tri- 
umphed, and another element was added to her 
peace. 

“Can you give it all up to the Lord, William, 
and trust in him alone?’ asked the dying woman. 

“Yes, dear, dear mother,” replied the pious 
lad, as he again kneeled by the bedside and took 
the proffered hand in his. 

“Tt is well—all well! The Lord is good.” 

“And is Jesus precious to you now, mother?” 
asked William. 

“The chiefest among ten thousand and the 
one altogether lovely,” was the calm, trusting 
reply. 

“You have often said, sister, while in health 
that you feared death: is this fear removed now 
that the hour has come?’ asked Mr. Edwards. 

“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me,” was sweetly replied. 

“Would you not rather live to train up.your 
little son?’ he again asked. 

“* To live is Christ: To pie 1s Gary.’ My Fa- 
ther knows best, and he will care for my boy. 
I leave him not friendless and alone. The 
Church will be to him a mother, and the Father 
of the fatherless will be his God. My boy is 
safe. God be praised!” 

“*Q, woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt,’” answered the good man, 
deeply moved. 

Mr. Edwards had asked these questions, not so 
much for his own gratification, as for William’s 
sake. He rightly judged that these trusting 
words, falling from the lips of his now dying 
mother, would be to him, amid the strife, and 
labor, and trials of after life, the most precious 
jewel which would ever be garnered in memory’s 
casket. 

And there they stood, those weeping friends, 
around the bed of that dying Christian. They 
seemed to breathe the air of heaven, and could 
almost feel the fanning of the angels’ light 
wings, as they hovered around the dying saint, 
almost impatient to bear her pure spirit up to its 
mansion above and lay it at rest in the arms of 
infinite Love. 

The minister took the worn Bible, lying open 
upon the little stand, just where William had left 
it when his mother was taken so suddenly ill, and 
read from it words of holy comfort. How sweet 
were those words to the dying woman! 





“In my Father's house are many mansions; 
if it were not so I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you; and if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself, that where Iam there you may 
be also.” 

How cheering these promises to the dying 
Christian! Many times had she both read them 
and heard them read; but how different they 
sounded now! How like the voice of an angel 
standing close by the open gates of paradise! 
Yes, she should soon know the full meaning of 
this promise. Heaven would be a reality! 

Closing the holy book, the pastor bowed in 
prayer. William kneeled by his side with his 
mother’s hand still clasped in his. How earnest, 
and simple, and trusting were the words of that 
prayer! Heaven seemed very near. He prayed 
for the mother, that her faith might endure to 
the end. He thanked God for dying grace—for 
that which would enable the soul to triumph in 
the last struggle. And when he came to pray 
for the poor orphan boy, soon to be left in this 
bleak, wicked world, without a father’s counsel 
and a mother’s care—when he laid his hand upon 
the head of the lad, kneeling by his side, and 
prayed that he might long be spared to work for 
God and win many souls to righteousness, every 
heart was deeply touched, and every eye ran 
copious tears. 

“Amen!” responded the dying mother. 

All night long did those kind friends stand 
with that calm young Christian beside the bed 
of his suffering mother; and just as the gray 
dawn was streaking the east, and the heralds of 
the morning were ushering in the day, commend- 
ing her loved boy to God and his Church, and 
with the name of “Jesus” last upon her tongue, 
she sweetly fell asleep ix death. 


—_——+oe——_ 


CULTIVATION OF THE MENTAL POWERS. 

Tue age of a cultivated mind is often more 
complacent, and even more luxurious than the 
youth. It is the reward of the due use of the 
endowments bestowed by.nature; while they, 
who in youth have mad@ Mo provision for age, 
are left like an unsheltered tree, stripped of its 
leaves and branches, shaking and withering be- 
fore the cold blasts of winter. In truth, nothing 
is so happy to itself and so attractive to others, 
as a genuine and ripened imagination, that 
knows its own powers, and throws forth its treas- 
ures with frankness and fearlessness. The more 
it produces, the more capable it becomes of pro- 
duction; the creative faculty grows by indulg- 
ence; and the more it combines, the more means 
and varieties of combinations it discovers. 
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OUR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
BY REV. JOHN F. MARLAY, A. M. 


Y young gentlemen, we mean that interesting 

portion of our population formerly denomin- 
ated boys—a word associated with our earliest 
school-day recollections, but now nearly obsolete. 
In the olden time, when the master put on his 
fiercest frown, and thundered, “Silence, boys!” in 
his oracular, military tone, the individuals ad- 
dressed felt the presence and bowed to the au- 
thority of a superior being; but the modern polite 
style—“ pray, young gentlemen, observe order” — 
is so suggestive of equality that the young gen- 
tlemen addressed seldom comply with the request. 
Before the race of boys became extinct, it was 
considered no disgrace to answer in the school- 
room or elsewhere to the name of Harry, Ben, 
or Joe. Now it is Robinson, Jones, and Brown. 
It is plain that boys, as a race, do not at present 
belong to the institutions of this republic. 
Whether our young gentlemen are an improve- 
ment upon the defunct class, is a question about 
which there may be possibly two opinions. 

The fair readers of the Repository will not ob- 
ject, we are sure, to the introduction of young 
men to these pages. Essays upon woman’s mis- 
sion, her sphere, education, influence, rights, and 
wrougs, may claim precedence of other matter, 
but should not monopolize wholly a work so ex- 
tensively read by both sexes. If out of seven 
hundred convicts in the penitentiary of one of 
our western states a dozen only are females, 
and if three-fourths of all worshiping congrega- 
tions are women, there would seem to be suffi- 
cient reason for turning our attention for a while 
from the gentler sex to the opposite. Our young 
men need attention—they are not, if the honest 
truth must be told, doing as well as the other sex 
in mental or moral development; but, on the 
contrary, bid fair to become an inefficient, worth- 
less race. 

We shall not be puzzled upon the very thresh- 
old of our subject with conflicting theories in 
regard to man’s proper sphere. In the debating 
societies of the antediluvians, the question, Is 
woman the equal of man? was discussed, doubt- 
less, and decided in the negative; for ever since 
that remote period of time man’s superiority has 
been assumed, and his rights, prerogatives, and 
duties have been clearly defined. Colleges and 
academies were formerly provided for boys only— 
the brothers must be educated thoroughly, by all 
means, while the sisters drudged at home, or | 
eked out such a mental culture as the district 
school afforded. Now every thing is being re- | 
versed. Female education is the popular idea | 





girls are springing up on every side. Woman is 
in the ascendant. Our daughters, so long neg- 
lected, are receiving in palatial edifices the best 
solid and ornamental education possible. The 
fruits of this movement are already seen in the 
various departments of life. Women are our 
teachers; they edit newspapers, they are practic- 
ing medicine, selling dry-goods, making speeches, 
holding conventions, and turning the werld up- 
side down. Knowledge is power still, whether in 
the hands of woman or man; and it must prove 
a blessing or a curse according as it is well or 
ill guided. The question to be seriously consid- 
ered is, whether, in our new zeal in behalf of 
female education, we are not overlooking the 
boys. 

Mrs. Stowe is right. “Charley is an institu- 
tion.” Hundreds of mothers who read these 
pages, and who have had too frequent occasion 
to adopt David’s heart-piercing cry over his beau- 
tiful son, and hundreds more, who are preparing 
for a similar experience, should feel this truth in 
all its latent and apparent meaning. Other par- 
ents besides Manoah and his wife have felt like 
asking, when a son was born to them, “ How shall 
we order the child, and how shall we do unto 
him?” 

From the days of Adam to the present period 
of time it has probably been the habit of garru- 
lous old age to complain of the sad degeneracy 
of the times; but after making due allowance 
for this infirmity of our poor, weak humanity, is it 
not a fact, patent to observation every-where—a 
fact staring the world in the face, that an alarm- 
ing proportion of the young men of our times 
are almost entirely destitute of the moral purity, 
strict integrity, and patient industry essential to 
success in any honorable, useful walk of life? 
Education, talent, opportunity, they lack not; 
but at the same time they give no sufficient as- 
surance that they will fill worthily the places to 
be vacated for them erelong by the fathers, in 
both Church and state. 

Our youth pass, with one long stride, from 
the nursery to the saloon of fashionable dissipa- 
tion. They are cultivating mustaches when they 
should be cultivating potatoes in the paternal 
garden. Patent-leather boots and fast horses are 
sported at an age far better adapted to a study 
of orthography. Their talk is of “mint-juleps” 
and “the governor,” when it should be confined 
to grammar and elementary history. To deco- 
rate the body in the vulgar extreme of fashion— 
to gratify the libidinous passions—to kill time— 
to waste money, are some of the highest achieve- 
| ments of multitudes of our young men. To toil 
| patiently in the busy marts of commerce, amid 


of the times; colleges and seminaries for the | the humming looms of labor, in the shop, the 
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field, is deemed by such a degradation not to be 
thought of. Now such facts indicate a dreadful 
defect somewhere in our system .of juvenile 
training. 

Do we begin right? Will not the sad laxity 
of parental authority, which so generally pre- 
vails, go far to account for the mistakes and fail- 
ures of our young men? “The world is governed 
too much,” has long been a favorite apothegm 
with certain political writers; but it will not ap- 
ply to our young gentlemen, who, in point of 
fact, and “not to put too fine a point on it,” are 
hardly governed at all. There is, indeed, a cruel 
exercise of authority which often totally defeats 
the ends of government. Parents and peda- 
gogues have not seldom sown the seeds of almost 
ineradicable hatred in the minds of the children 
committed to their care. The young must learn 
the lesson of obedience to legitimate authority, 
as primary to all other useful instruction. But 
is it not possible to teach this lesson kindly, 
gently, and, therefore, the more effectually? 

A failure at this, the beginning point of edu- 
cation, must necessarily prove fatal to all prog- 
ress in the right direction. No moral or intel- 
lectual excellence will be developed in our youth 
in connection with the spirit of insubordination 
so rampant in our country at the present time. 
A father is the heaven-appointed head of his 
household, the lawgiver and ruler of his chil- 
dren, and his decisions, wisely formed, should be 
final and without appeal. A son who disregards 
parental law, will, in all human probability, rebel 
against civil authority, and against the law of 
God. So that if the young are to be trained for 
honorable citizenship on earth, or for a home in 
the skies, the lesson of submission must, by some 
means, be learned at the very opening of their 
life-career. 

Growing out of this refractory spirit, and 
strongly allied to it, is the disposition so gener- 
ally manifested by young men to reject with con- 
tempt the counsels of age and experience. There 
is a spirit of reckless independence abroad which 
disdains to walk in the “old paths” marked out 
by those who have gone before, in the weary pil- 
grimage of life. It is a vain and foolish conceit, 
in which the young are apt to indulge, that in 
rejecting the advice of seniors and superiors, 
they manifest a spirit of self-reliance. On the 
contrary, they do thereby cultivate an overween- 
ing self-conceit—that base-born spirit which, like 
the magical touch of Ithuriel’s spear, quickens 
into life all the baser passions of our nature. 
Let young men know that life is too short and 
time too precious to be wasted in vain experi- 
ments, which have been a thousand times tried 
in vain. The march of progress must come to a 





dead halt and the world stand still, if we are to 
take no lessons of instruction from the follies 
and failures of the past. Instead of beginning 
life where our fathers did, we should commence 
where they leave off, and thus avoid the shoals 
and rocks upon which inexperienced voyagers on 
the sea of life are so often wrecked. Let the 
young man, then, who reads these lines, con- 
sider that others have traveled over the entire 
course upon which he is just entering; and that 
by a bitter experience they have acquired a 
knowledge of the world—its multifarious gins, 
pitfalls, and deceptions—which he may profit 
from vastly, if he be willing to heed instruction. 
One of the chief hinderances to the success 
of our educated young men is, undoubtedly, the 
want of a purpose—of a glorious, high aim, 
which shall be to them, amid the storms of life, 
what the north star is to the tempest-tossed mari- 
ner. Year after year is spent within college 
walls in the acquisition of knowledge, without 
any definite object in view. Ask fifty young men 
who have just received the honors of their alma 
mater, what course in life they have marked out 
for themselves, and perhaps ten will be ready to 
give an answer. They are waiting, like Mr. Mi- 
cawber, “for something to turn up”—something 
in the professional, literary, or scientific way— 
something unmistakably genteel and respecta- 
ble. To become a farmer or a mechanic is a 
thing too absurd to be thought of; and yet there 
are hundreds of “briefless barristers” in seedy 
habiliments, and hundreds of young physicians 
without patients or money, who would be hap- 
pier, and far more useful in some honorable vo- 
cation in which laborers are needed. A young 
man had better be a hod-carrier than an idle 
drone in the world; he had better earn an honest 
living by driving a cart, than to be a constant 
drain upon the purse and goodnature of indulg- 
ent friends. There is not the slightest danger 
that any one may sink into unmerited obscurity, 
by honest toil in the lowliest sphere of life. A 
really great mind will dignify any employment, 
and ultimately rise above all the opposing influ- 
ences of mere outward circumstances. 
Thousands of educated young men are this 
day standing in the ecclesiastical and profes- 
sional market-places of the land, with folded 
arms, waiting for that “tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
Multitudes of these from being idle will become 
vicious. This is the teaching of experience and 
common-sense. How many gifted young men in 
every community are exhibiting the “evident 
tokens of perdition,” and disappointing the high 
hopes inspired by their genius and opportunities, 
in consequence of the formation of aimless, idle 
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habits. The vacant mind craves excitement, and 
will find it in vice and crime if useful employ- 
ment is neglected or despised. It is astonishing 
what success in life may be attained by even me- 
diocre abilities if nerved by a high purpose. In 
1837 a young man entered the British Parliament, 
panting for distinction in that intellectual body. 
He rose to make his maiden speech. Very soon 
there were signs of impatience—by and by was 
heard the ominous cry of, “Question” —soon the 
house resounded with peals of derisive laughter. 
The indignant orator sat down, closing with the 
words, “I sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” Fifteen short years 
after his apparent annihilation this man was in 
hez Majesty's Privy Council, styling himself Right 
Honorable, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
leader of the British house of commons. Hun- 
dreds of such instances might be cited, all of 
which would but confirm the poet's words— 


* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


Another lesson of great importance to the 
young gentlemen of our times is that of self- 
denial. It may be that a great effort will be 
necessary in order to acquire this habit. We 
live in-times of self-indulgence and prodigality. 
And yet it is very certain that the useful man, in 
whatever sphere of life he may move, must be 
willing to forego many personal gratifications for 
the good of others. Nor can we begin too soon 
to master this stern lesson. The mistaken views 
of parental kindness which prevail in the higher 
grades of society especially, do an incalculable 
amount of harm. It is an evil, and only an evil, 
to furnish school-boys large sums of money to be 
foolishly expended in the gratification of every 
whim and caprice of the passing hour. It will 
inevitably beget improvident and spendthrift hab- 
its. How many young men there are in our cit- 
ies who annually spend their entire salary on 
dress, pleasure-excursions, and extravagant liv- 
ing! How many are hopelessly involved in debt 
and bankruptcy, for the simple but sufficient rea- 
son that they have lived beyond their means! 
How many young men do we have in our midst 
who seem to exercise no wise forecast in refer- 
ence to the future, but comply literally with the 
injunction, to take “no thought for the morrow!” 
We are now placing the exercise of self-denial 
upon the lowest grounds—those of mere worldly 
prudence and success. We may go up from this 
starting-point to the higher motives drawn from 
the life to come. But we must begin at the be- 
ginning. Boys should be taught the value of 
time and money, and encouraged to be econom- 
ical of both. To curb and restrain the passions, 





to control the appetites, to bring the body, the 
entire self, under subjection—to live in the pres- 
ent with a wise reference to the future, is the only 
sure way of enduring and eminent success in life. 

We have not chosen to speak here of the 
grosser forms of self-indulgence, such as intem- 
perance and licentiousness, since it is probable 
that the young men to whose eyes the chaste pages 
of this publication are familiar, will scarcely 
need a word of warning against vices so mon- 
strous, But let the young man know that it is 
not enough to be temperate and chaste—he must, 
if he would be a real and a manly man, learn to 
live for others—to feel a lively, active sympathy 
with humanity—to expel selfishness from the 
usurped throne of the heart. The man who lives 
for self alone is unfit for earth or heaven. 

It was unquestionably the habit of the old- 
fashioned generation that preceded ours to guard 
more carefully the associations of youth—es- 
pecially of boys—in the forming period of life. 
Venerable gentlemen of the old school used to 
tell their sons that a man was known by the com- 
pany he kept. How many Christian parents now 
exercise a vigilant care over the associations of 
their children? My dear sir, as you sit gowned, 
slippered, nodding over the paper in your easy 
chair to-night, where is your son? Perhaps in a 
fashionable drinking-saloon, or at the theater, or 
around the gaming-table. As you gather a por- 
tion of the family together in the morning to 
engage in religious devotions, why is that son’s 
chair vacant? Perhaps he is sleeping away the 
last night’s debauch. As you wend your way to 
the house of God on the holy Sabbath, where is 
the boy? You do n't know. But you should 
know. In the earnest words of another, let me 
tell you that Christian family government should 
be such, that a son would no more think of being 
absent from Church, or from family prayers, or 
Sabbath school, than of picking a lock or telling 
a lie. 

We live in active, stirring times, in which the 
allotted threescore and ten years may comprise 
more real life than Methusalah’s nine hundred. 
The field of beneficent exertion was never so 
large as now; nor was there ever a time when 
true men were more urgently called for in the 
various departments of Christian enterprise. It 
is not uncharitable to say that the young men of 
to-day fall far below the standard of excellence 
required by the times. It is not unkind to say 
that great multitudes of them seem to be wholly 
unfit for the places they must soon fill, whether 
prepared or unprepared. Let them know the 
truth; and let parents and teachers be assured 
that very serious responsibilities rest upon them 
as leaders and guides of the youth of our land. 
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COUIS-IN KLINE. 


BY MRS. 8. A. MELIUS. ~ 


“ATO, my son! I can not consent to it. You 

can neither make money in the ministry, 
nor will I have much to give you. Besides, it is 
a position which has many trials and depriva- 
tions. A minister's salary is generally small— 
sometimes doled out as though not honorably 
earned. He is a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth, for he has no abiding place; no home like 
other men. His wife is a mark for the aim of 
the community. Her foibles—for of course she 
is human—are viewed with ridicule or contempt. 
His children are expected to be superhuman, If 
death removes him from his family, it is often 
left dependent upon the pittance that the Church 
deals out iu such cases. Ah! my son, it is a 
thankless and a poor occupation.” 

“Father! there are shades in your picture of 
the darkestekind, but I can diversify it with colors 
bright and beautiful. Iwill be rewarded daily 
in the consciousness of doing God’s will. ‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ will be a 
plaudit compensating me beyond worldly gain. A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. As for a home, our 
Savior had none. Strictly speaking, we have no 
home in this world; it is merely a resting-place 
till God calls us to him. The wife of a minister 
may be so strengthened in her Christian faith, 
that the heavy burdens will be lightened—her 
conjugal love such, that life’s trials will be pleas- 
ures. Many young men have no means to be- 
come educated for the work; and has not Provi- 
dence given you a competence, so that you have 
been able to educate me, and thereby left me 
without an excuse to God? You speak of it as 
a thankless position. The Christian Church con- 
tains many Aarons and Hurs, ready and willing 
to sustain their ministers under their various tri- 
als. Father, I am willing to cast my bread upon 
the waters, feeling assured that I shall find it in 
eternity, if not in time.” 

“You are an enthusiast on the subject. My 
life's experience has extended over two score 
years. Yours has been that of the butterfly’s, 
short and inexperienced. You are incapable of 
judging on the subject. When the light of your 
flaming zeal shall be quenched by time and con- 
tact with the world, you will find my words true.” 

“Father, ‘he that knoweth his master’s will 
and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.’ ” 

“This is not applicable to your case. You are 
visionary. But we will dismiss the subject.” 
The father’s brow contracted; the lips were com- 





pressed at the thought that this calamity might 
descend upon his child. 

Couis-in Kline submitted to the decree, hoping 
that time would favor his desire. 

It is Commencement day. The turrets upon 
the massive piles of granite point up to the heav- 
ens, directing the soul to God. The chapel is 
crowded. The attention of the audience is di- 
rected to the speaker. His persuasive eloquence 
influences his hearers. Couis-in Kline is speak- 
ing of the glories of the Christian dispensation. 

Gold! It is beautiful but deceitful. It causes 
heart-aches, weary bones, broken intellects, dere- 
lections of duty. It is a charm that lulls into 
forgetfulness some of the higher attributes of the 
soul, Gold! Thousands have desired it—thou- 
sands sacrificed themselves for it. Couis-in 
Kline, too, listened to the voice of the tempter. 
He would obtain gold, afterward fulfill the com- 
mand—preach the Gospel. 

Two years have passed away. There is no 
perceptible change in the exterior of the old 
homestead. Some of the trees and shrubbery 
are taking their winter's nap. Others, in their 
green dresses, look more beautiful for the season 
of snows. The winds play a murmuring requiem 
through the branches of the trees, warning you 
of sorrow. Enter the door, step lightly through 
the hall, pass on into the library. Couis-in 
Kline’s coffin is before you. You look at the in- 
scription—aged twenty-three years—scarcely real- 
izing its truth; for sorrow and suffering have so 
deeply impressed their signets upon the face of 
the dead that life seemed to have been a long 
and severe struggle. Hardship and exposure 
on the Pacific coast had laid the foundation of 
disease, and he came home to die. 

What is the father’s desire now for his child? 
Is it that he may obtain wealth? Willingly would 
he resign him to the work of the ministry, but it 
is too late! He has gone to his God in the morn- 
ing of life to give an account of his stewardship. 
“He that knoweth his master’s will and doeth it 
not,” is branded upon the chambers of the 
father’s soul. Will time erase it? 

Thus the talents planted in good soil grew and 
blossomed, but, from the untimely frost of selfish- 
ness and worldly gain, were blasted ere they 
brought forth fruit. 

Upon whom will this responsibility rest? Upon 
Couis-in Kline, who listened to earthly voices 
rather than heavenly ones? On the father who 
would not trust his child to the care of his God? 
Or on the Church who might make the work of 
the ministry an attractive and happy mission? 
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THE TWO LEAVES. 


BY SHEELAH. 


LITTLE boy returning to his mother one 

day from a humble grocery with a small 
purchase of tea and sugar observed that the 
bags in which the petty articles were deposited 
had been folded from the leaves of an old book. 
He had not been much to school, as his parents 
could not often spare him, but he could read a 
little, and, as soon as his mother had emptied 
the paper bags, he sat down to con them over. 

It was in one of the western counties of Ire- 
land, where Popery prevails and the Bible is little 
known among the peasantry, and the simple lad 
was unaware that he held in his hand a portion 
of the book of life. The reading, however, was 
different from any he had ever met before. 
Pieces of newspaper and torn fragments of 
books had often fallen in his way, but their 
subject-matter was of another order from that 
which he now perused. Slowly and word by 
word he read each sublime sentence of com- 
mand, of precept, and of promise, which fell 
glowing with Divine love from the lips of Jesus 
while on earth, and into the soft heart of the 
child stole an influence sweeter than the breath 
of summer, brighter than the beams of morning, 
and grander, in its origin, than either, for it 
came direct from the coeternal Spirit. 

No portion of God’s word is too scant to bring 
light and grace to the human soul. Two leaves 
of the blessed Gospel were all the little boy pos- 
sessed, and yet from them he learnt what the 
Church of his fathers taught him not—the pure 
and holy doctrines of the Christian religion. 

In his little ragged pocket the child of poverty 
carried his library, and every spare minute of his 
well-filled time was occupied with a verse, till 
the whole was accurately stereotyped on the 
clear pages of his memory. His humble life 
was modeled after its gentle teaching, and his 
heart and mind imbued with its loving, truthful 
spirit. 

A few years after a pious missionary, in travel- 
ing through the country, met with a youth who 
had never seen the Bible in his life, never sat 
under the sound of an orthodox ministry, and 
yet had the language of Scripture on his lips, 
and an experimental knowledge of Christian 
faith in his soul. 

Questioning him upon his teaching, the two 
torn leaves were produced, their history related, | 
and the missionary raised his heart in wondering 
adoration to Him who “hath chosen the foolish | 
things of the world to confound the wise, and | 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty.” 





AUTUMN. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


THERE is a voice that wakens in my spirit 
A thrill of sweetest sadness, strange and rare, 
Like Arion’s harp, o’erswept by fairy fingers— 
Such soft, delicious melancholy lingers 
Upon the trembling air. 
The voice of Autumn—rich, in touching pathos, 
Are its mournful tones! the murmuring breeze, 
Amid the foliage of the pine-trees sighing, 
Flowers in the garden and the graveyard dying, 
Nature’s declaimers these 


Of truest eloquence. Earth’s mighty temple 
Flings back the echo of time’s startling tread; 
Beneath its azure dome dark palls are swaying, 
And winds, like plaintive organ airs, are playing 
Sad dirges o’er the dead. 
Or litanies for those whose feet are pressing 
Unconsciously the threshold of that shore, 
From which no greeting e’er comes back to mortal, 
Though pallid love should linger round its portal 
Weeping—for evermore. a 


Fain would we dedicate this sober twilight 
Of the brief year, great Infinite, to thee, 
Who, on each blighted leaf, has stamped a lesson 
That speaks to every heart, with sad expression 
Of our mortality. 


Each chilling breeze, 0 man, that fans thy temples; 
Each fading flower that droops upon the sod; 
The leafless tree beside thy pathway creaking, 
Have voices, to thy spirit ever speaking, 
In earnest tones, of God. 


They tell thee of a physical existence, 

The span of which is measured by each breath; 
They whisper of the soul—its worth, its duty, 
And typify that wealth of fadeless beauty 

Beyond the reach of death. 


———+0e-—_— 


AFTER ALL. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


I ’ve tasted of earth’s sparkling springs, 
And every one is mixed with gall; 
There is no joy in earthly things, 
No peace but Jesus—after all. 
Though aimlessly my life seems driven, 
And passion holds me in its thrall; 
Father! thou knowest I look to heaven 
With saddest longing—after all. 


Sometimes the tempter, mocking, saith, 
‘Who hears thy prayer, thy piteous call? 
Stern, stern is life, and still is death! 
Will prayer avail thee—after all?” 


I will not hear his taunting voice, 
For though my tears impatient fall 
Upon the graves of buried joys, 
I know God reigneth—after all. 
Father! from out life’s dismal dia, 
Weak, wretched, blind, to thee I call; 
Forgive my wanderings! heal my sin! 
And lead me homeward—after all! 
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OBJECTS OF CHARITY. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
PART I, 

Y aunt Rhoda is a benevolent woman. The 
; great study of her life seems to be to find 
out and improve opportunities for benefiting the 
suffering and unfortunate. So well is her repu- 
tation for kindness and sympathy established, 
that all who know her turn to her naturally for 
comfort in their seasons of sorrow. It is won- 
derful that she is not crushed by the big load of 
tribulation that she is thus made to carry about, 
but she goes about as hopefully and uncomplain- 
ingly as if she were entirely unincumbered. 

All through her life she has not only contribu- 
ted according to her means to the various chari- 
table objects of the day, but has systematically 
economized her own expenditures so as to be 
better able to minister to others. But she is 
no ar in indiscriminate charity. She has 
not a pafticle of that benevolence that expends 
itself in costly coffins and splendid monuments; 
that ignores a minister's empty purse while plac- 
ing a silver service upon his table or gold but- 
tons on his tidily-patched shirt sleeve; that ex- 
pends a thopsand dollars for a fashionable din- 
ner or festival in order to raise a hundred for 
some poor, struggling Church; no, aunt Rhoda’s 
benevolence is of a different order, and its re- 
sults and net profits probably take up far more 
space in thé great account book kept above than 
all these more imposing demonstrations. 

I remember the day, ten years ago, when aunt 
Rhoda came to live with us. The house that 
her care had made a pleasant home for my 
grandparents for many years was sold after their 
death, and, with the thoughtlessness of child- 
hood, we scarcely sorrowed for the decrepit old 
people because of our joy in the prospect of hav- 
ing our aunt always with us. We all loved and 
cherished her. 

It never seemed to occur to the younger mem- 
bers of the family that she was an old lady; for 
she entered so cheerily into all their plans for 
amusement, and seemed so thoroughly to appre- 
ciate their youthful interests, that it came to be 
a standing opinion in the house that aunt Rhoda 
was as young as any one. The noisy little boy 
blew his shrill tin trampet and turned somersets 
on the carpet for her special delectation, always 
rewarded by approving pats on the cheek and 
the laughing remark, “Why, Billy, what a brave 
little man!” 

It was the every-day delight of little Sophy, 
the two-year-old baby, to climb up by the old 
lady’s chair, and, after removing her cap with 


the greatest secreey and caution, proceed to 
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brush and comb into unimaginable tangles the 
soft, thin hair, still brown and glossy. 

As for us older children, we came to aunt 
Rhoda for every thing; we brought our bodily 
ailments and heart weariness, our daily perplex- 
ities and shortcomings as well as our number- 
less blessings and joys, sure of sympathy, whether 
the burden were light or heavy. What a stay 
she was to me in my inexperienced youth! I 
was by nature ardent and impulsive, partaking 
somewhat of her disposition to benefit others, 
but often exhausted my means in efforts for un- 
worthy objects. 

I remember very well coming home one even- 
ing from what I called an errand of mercy, but 
which hardly merited so exalted a name; and 
quite despondent in regard to the result of my 
mission as well as wearied in body, I was ready 
to give up all faith in any benevolent measures, 
I sat down on a low cricket by the open window, 
and, leaning my head on aunt Rhoda's lap, gave 
myself up to discouraging reflections. 

In a little time I felt her light hand smoothing 
my hair, while, as if forgetting me altogether, 
she began in her low, peculiar voice to hum little 
snatches of pleasant home melodies. I listened 
at first indifferently, but soon the weary fretful- 
ness of my spirit gave place to the tranquil 
serenity of hers. I raised my eyes to her face, 
and her hopeful smile so lighted up my borrowed 
gloom that it seemed like opening a dark room 
to the full rays of the midday sun. Dear aunt 
Rhoda! How the grateful tears fill my eyes as 
I recall her gentle acts of goodness! 

“Are you better?” she asked scftly. 

“Quite well again,” I replied; “but O, aunty, 
I was so tired, so disappointed, and—and so 
vexed, too.” 

“T know it. Tell me how it happened.” 

“T am almost afraid to trust myself to do so 
lest I bring the dark spirit back. I have nearly 
resolved, aunt Rhoda, to live wholly for myself 
in future.” 

“A bad resolution, and one that you will find 
it difficult to keep. But let me hear what has 
disappointed you.” 

“You remember, aunty, the poor woman that 
I mentioned to you last Sabbath. She lives in 
that narrow lane just back of Pool’s shoe store.” 

“Yes, yes, poor creature!” 

“Poor creature, indeed! Well, listen. I was 
in there the day before yesterday. I found her 
in great distress. She told me that she had 
been trying to cook a supper for her nearly fam- 
ished children, and, being too ill to stand, had 
only, by catching at chairs and tables and lean- 
ing against the walls, been able to accomplish 
her purpose. ‘And O,’ she sobbed, wringing her 
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hands, ‘I fear that I have now quite exhausted 
what little strength I had; and what will become 
of the poor children? She wept violently, and 
I—well, I sat down and cried with her. Of 
course I offered to take off my hat and to stay 
long enough to prepare food for a day or two. 
O, no, she was grateful, but she could not allow 
me to trouble myself. Indeed, since her last severe 
illness, she had fairly loathed every kind of food 
in the house. A skillful doctor had gratuitously 
prescribed for her, but he had decided that med- 
icine did her no good, and that she needed nour- 
ishing food, and wine, jellies, and fruit of all 
kinds were recommended. ‘He might as well 
have ordered diamonds,’ she continued despair- 
ingly, ‘for I have no means of procuring delica- 
cies; and O, if it were not for the poor children, 
how gladly would I give up this hard struggle 
for life!’ Well, aunty, it seemed only natural 
that one so feeble should have a capricious appe- 
tite, and I readily promised to send in the things 
she needed. Should you not have done the 
same?” 

“At your age, Lizzie, yes.” 

“Well, then, she showed me such piles of sew- 
ing, the material contributed by charitable indi- 
viduals, but quite useless because unmade. 
‘Could not the girls sew? I asked. Alas! the 
girls were both consumptive like herself, and the 
use of the needle brought on such acute spasms 
With one and such death-like fainting fits with 
the other that she dared not let them try it. 
There were a couple of huge rag babies, with 
various changes of apparel, made up evidently 
by young hands, lying on the table, but it did 
not occur to me that it might be as fatiguing to 
sew for dollies as for live children. Don’t smile, 
aunty, I was really sincere in my sympathy.” 

“T have no doubt of that, Lizzie. Go on with 
your story. What did you do next?” 

“©, I tied the work up in large bundles and 
trudged away to distribute it among our friends, 
so as to have the clothing in immediate readi- 
ness for the wearers. You know, aunty, how 
late I sat up with my sewing last night.” 

“Yes, dear, and how pale and languid you 
were this morning.” 

“T finished my share of the work just as the 
church bell tolled the hour of midnight, but I 
was so impatient for the daylight to come, so as 
to be able to carry the articles home, that I 
scarcely slept at all. I could hear your regular, 
quiet breathing through the open door, and, 
really, aunty, it seemed very unfeeling in you to 
sleep so tranquilly while such important matters 
were pending.” 

“T can appreciate your feelings very well, 
Lizzie. I have experienced it all. I used to 





think my friends rather hard-hearted because 
their sympathy was less ardently expressed than 
my own. But I saw my mistake long ago. And 
I have found that the truest Christian benevo- 
lence is seen in our disposition to think kindly 
and to speak gently of the motives of others.” 

Here aunt Rhoda smiled, and patted my cheek, 
as much as to say, “The last hint was meant for 
your particular use, my dear.” 

“This morning,” I went on to say hurriedly, 
for her pleasant counsels always agitated me a 
little, because I knew I needed them, “this morn- 
ing, aunt, couin Celia went round with me to 
collect the work and to help carry it home. We 
took also a basket of delicacies as dessert to the 
substantial eatables that we sent in yesterday. 
All the way there we were planning how to offer 
our gifts so as not to wound her pride. We 
knew that our coming so soon with the work all 
completed would be a surprise, but, as Celia 
said, ‘we should be the more welcont{ijon that 
account, and surprise parties were all the fash- 
ion.’ Well, aunt, how do you suppose we found 
the poor sick woman and her delicate children?” 

“Better, I hope.” 

“They had gone on foot this hot morning 
three miles to Morris's hill to pick black- 
berries.” 

Aunt Rhoda laughed. “See, Lizzie,” she said, 
“how much you have to be thankful for. This 
morning you had the whole burden of that poor 
family upon your shoulders, and could scarcely 
sleep or eat because they were so afflicted. This 
evening you have the comfort of knowing that 
they are able to take care of themselves and you 
are free again. You will sleep to-night, my 
dear, and will awake in the morning none the 
worse for the knowledge of human nature that 
you have now gained.” 

“But to be so shamefully imposed upon, dear 
aunt!” , 

“Tt is trying, I own.” 

“Were you ever so shamefully cheated?” 

“Many times. I have been so often blinded 
that my sensibilities in that respect are become 
rather callous. You will be imposed upon again 
and again, my child, because the ingenuity of 
those who are needlessly poor will often be more 
than a match for your straightforward truthful- 
ness.” 

“You surely do not mean, aunty, that our 
efforts to do good are vain and useless,” I asked 
with surprise, because no one could be more per- 
sistently liberal than herself. 

“No, indeed. Each effort brings a blessing 
with it. Though unwisely directed, our Father 
in heaven, who sees and weighs the motives of 
the heart, knows our sincerity and smiles upon 
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us. Besides, it very often happens, perhaps in a 
majority of cases, that our efforts benefit the 
really-deserving poor. For many. years I have 
had a rule to guide me in such matters, and it 
works excellently.” 

“Dear aunt, what is it?” 

“Tt is, ‘never to help those who are able to 
take care of themselves.’ To be sure, it requires 
a little more time and the exercise of a little 
wisdom to investigate a case before prescribing 
for it, but the result is better and more satisfac- 
tory.” 

I sighed despondently, for I feared my wisdom 
teeth would be a long time coming. 


PART IT. 


“Aunt Rhoda,” said I, one morning when the 
children were in the nursery and the rest of 
the family had left us in quiet possession of the 
sitting room, “I wish you would tell me a little 
of your experience among objects of charity.” 

“With pleasure, my dear. I have many pleas- 
ant memories of poor but deserving people that 
I shall be glad to share with you. Let me meas- 
ure this wristband and collar while you bring 
your work, and we shall be comfortably settled 
for a long story.” 

I knew that aunt Rhoda would wait till I was 
usefully employed in some way, and, though I 
should have greatly preferred lolling on the sofa 
to the most agreeable employment, I brought my 
work-basket without delay. 

“Now, if you please, aunty, I do n't care so 
very much about your efforts for good people. 
Of course every thing goes straight among them, 
and comes out right at last like the end of a 
novel. Such charity is a blessing all round both 
to the giver and the receiver. But I should like 
to know a little about the fruitless, misdirected 
efforts of your earlier life, though I can hardly 
imagine, dear aunt, the possibility of your hav- 
ing been so completely deceived as I have been. 
Do n’t laugh at me, please. Misery likes com- 
pany, you know. Let me have a glance at your 
shadows, if you really have had any.” 

“Let me see,” said the old lady, pushing her 
spectacles up on her forehead and leaning back 
in her chair to meditate, “let me see. It was 
just about fifteen years ago, I think, that a family 
came to live in the small house back of my old 
place in Glover. You remember that little 
brown house, Lizzie?” 

“Yes, and two little boys that would teeter on 
your back gate.” 

“Why, that is the very family, Lizzie, only 
there was a girl older than the boys, and a baby 
younger. I used to sit at my back parlor win- 
dow and watch those children, sometimes at 





play, but oftener furiously quarreling, till I 
fairly longed to do something for them.” 

“T remember them, aunty, and what fearfully- 
profane language they used.” 

“Yes, their common language was made up 
of low vulgar words, interlarded with oaths and 
curses. They were always dirty and ragged, and 
their home, so far as I could see into it from my 
window, was as cheerless as possible.” 

“Regular heathen,” I remarked, a little scorn- 
fully. 

“T used to watch their father as he went to or 
returned from his work or when he went to the 
market. He had a downcast, discouraged look, 
a slouching gait, and an indescribable air of 
shiftlessness and general desolation. His wife 
was scarcely ever at home. Sometimes I have 
seen her just at night leave the house gayly 
dressed for a walk or a dance in the hall of the 
neighboring tavern. Rarely did she spend an 
evening at home, and when she did, the circle 
of noisy guests that she entertained was a nui- 
sance to the whole region. The husband moped 
by himself, either lying on the grass or sitting 
on the back door-step with his folded arms and 
head supported on his knees. Notwithstanding 
the wife's gay dress, I saw that they were wretch- 
edly poor. The man’s earnings were received 
but once a week, and were always to be paid for 
food already eaten. For two or three days after- 
ward, till the usual credit was exhausted, they 
fared sumptuously, and delicacies that rich peo- 
ple tasted only occasionally, crowded their table. 
Then followed the usual days of scarcity, and, 
hunger-pinched, the wife scolded, and the chil- 
dren clamored for food till the next pay-day. 
Now, Lizzie, were they objects of charity?” 

“T can not tell, aunt. I do not know. Do 
you think they were?’ 

“T thought then that they were. So far as 
their ignorance and heedless mismanagement 
of their affairs were concerned they certainly 
needed instruction and encouragement. I could 
not bear to see them living so like heathens, and 
those bright, knowing boys growing up to be 
pests in society. It was evident that they needed 
attention of some kind; but how should I ap- 
proach them? That was the difficulty. I was 
blind enough to suppose that I could reach them 
by supplying creature comforts.” 

“To be sure, aunt. There was no‘other way, 
I think.” 

“You are mistaken, Lizzie. I accomplished 
nothing. For three long years my efforts in 
their behalf knew no intermission. I obtained a 
ready introduction to them in a time of sickness. 
The mother was ill. I sat by her bedside as if 
she had been a sister, bathing her brow, smooth- 
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ing her hair, supplying the needful changes of 
bed-linen from my own store at home, preparing 
food for the children, and, as she grew better, 
contriving every dainty in my power to tempt 
back her appetite. She seemed very grateful. 
I think she felt so.” 

“That must have encouraged you,” I said. 
“Tt was surely one step gained.” 

“So I thought. Not to lose the influence so 
gained, I continued my ministrations. I sup- 
plied many little comforts to eke out the scanty 
meals, trusting that by and by economy would 
come to spread the daily table with wholesome 
food. Very soon it seemed that all the cares of 
the family were on my shoulders.” 

“But they were learning good lessons from 
you all the time. How could you say, aunty, 
that you accomplished nothing?’ 

“T taught the boys to read,” continued aunt 
Rhoda, smiling at my wonder, “and gave them 
their first ideas of a God and of their accounta- 
bility to him. Every day I told them simple 
stories illustrative of God’s love to sinners, and 
of his mercy in giving his only Son to die for us 
all. They never seemed to tire of the subject, 
and in a short time exhibited a real tenderness 
of heart while listening to me. As an evidence 
of this they stopped swearing and quarreling, 
and became more obedient to their parents.” 

“And you accomplished nothing? O, aunt 
Rhoda!” 

“T made their clothes, and often mended and 
washed for them. Christian people noticed their 
improved looks, and encouraged me to persevere. 
I invited them to accompany me to Church, and 
gave them a seat in my own pew.” 

“Did they go?” 

“The mother and children did. The father 
preferred hugging his knees on his back door- 
step. Respectable people began to call on them, 
and there was no reason why they could not rise 
above the low associations around them. Above 
all, the mother’s serious attention to the services 
of the church was a hopeful symptom.” 

“T think you were a successful missionary, 
aunt—a real sister of charity.’ My tone was 
rather positive, for I was a little vexed to per- 
ceive in aunt Rhoda’s account a persistent be- 
lief in having accomplished nothing. 

“At that time, Lizzie,” said aunt Rhoda, smil- 
ing at my-earnestness, “I thought so too. I 
was really elated at my apparent success. But 
it really, so. far as the parents were concerned, 
amounted to nothing. As for the children, they 
are already veterans in wickedness. The in- 
struction that I so perseveringly imparted may 
not have been in vain. It may yet bear fruit. 
God only knows.” 





“What became of them—the parents, I 
mean?” 

“A long fit of sickness prevented my bearing 
their burdens. Their weight, added to my own 
home duties, had overtasked me, and I was ill 
fora long time. Then necessity led me to sug- 
gest, what my judgment had long whispered, that 
they should depend on themselves and manage 
for themselves. On my sick-bed I considered it 
all. God had given them health, The man had 
a good trade, and could earn all that they needed 
without overtasking his strength.’ His wife could 
now economize and direct her household prop- 
erly if she would. In short, I saw that they had 
the ability to provide for themselves. I told 
them all this; set before them an encouraging 
picture of their already-improved prospects, gave 
them the best advice I could, assured them of 
my cordial friendship always, but insisted on 
their right to sew, mend, and plan for them- 
selves.” 

“And the result?” 

“Was what I feared. I had scarcely stopped 
giving to them before they began to relapse into 
their old habits; in a few months the ball-room and 
tavern were frequented as freely as ever; the chil- 
dren staid away from Church and the Sabbath 
school, and I often shuddered at the profane 
oaths that fell from their lips as they played 
under the open window of my sick-room, from 
which I could see them.” 

“Still, aunt, they were, and are now, objects 
of charity. It is a sad picture, but they needed 
something done for them.” 

“They needed the Gospel remedies of repent- 
ance and faith. If I had any duty in regard to 
them it was of a spiritual nature. The trouble 
was in the heart, not in their outward circum- 
stances. Little neighborly kindnesses might have 
opened my way, but they did not really need 
pecuniary aid. It mortifies me exceedingly to 
look back and see how I coaxed them along by 
tickling their palates and identifying myself with 
them. No wonder it was in vain.” 

“Ah, it was then that you adopted your rule, 
aunty.” 

“Yes. It is no kindness to a strong man to 
take away, for a short time even, the need of his 
exerting himself. Get work for him if need be, 
but let him rely on himself. The really poor we 
have always with us.” 

“You have helped many such, dear aunt; 
and you are not rich.” 

“Tt does not need great riches, my child, in 
order to be benevolent. I have received far 
more than I have bestowed, not in worldly goods, 
but in the precious prayers of God’s afflicted 
children.” 
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A REVIEW OF LIFE. 


BY C. P. FLANDERS. 


Tue old man sat where a landscape lay 
Outspread before his eyes, 

On the afternoon of a sunny day, 

In the latter part of the month of May, 
When rich is nature’s guise. 


How beautiful did the fresh, green trees 
And the bright-eyed flowers appear! 

And the melody of birds and bees, 

As it floated on the perfumed breeze, 
Fell sweetly on the ear. 

But no heed gave these the good old man 
His thoughts were in the past; 

And while his memory backward ran 

To the time when life he first began, 
His tears descended fast. 


Again in his boyhood he sported wild, 
And a being young and fair 


Kissed his smooth, white brow, and wept, and 


smiled, 
And called him her own beloved child, 
And gave him her every care. 


She taught him how sweet it is to pray, 
And led his steps aright; 
But she was too pure on earth to stay, 
And soon to a glorious Jand away 
Her spirit took its flight. 


Now many a year had passed away, 
And seated by her side, 

He heard a beautiful maiden say, 

As her head upon his breast she lay, 
That she would be his bride. 


And in after years, when the storms of life 
Beat fiercely on his head, 

And every moment with care was rife, 

She proved in his need a more than wife; 
But she long since was dead. 

He now had stood with the first of those 
Who life’s dread conflicts face; 

He had felt affliction’s severest blows, 

And knew full well how to pity the woes 
Of all the human race. 


And henceforth he resolved that his life should 


be 
To a glorious cause devoted; 
He would visit the home of misery, 
He would aid the erring from vice to flee, 
And cheer on the trembling-hearted. 


In a cheerless abode, decayed and old, 
Through which the winter’s breath 
Found many a passage, bleak and cold, 

A widow, suffering with pangs untold, 
Lay at the point of death. 

By her side her children weeping stood; 
With anguish her bosom swayed; 

O who would there be to give them food, 

Or offer them counsel, wise and good, 
When she in the grave was laid! 


He entered and clasped her babes to his breast, 


And silenced all her fears; 





He pointed her to a mansion of rest, 
Far, far away in the land of the blest, 
Where joy excludes all tears. 


Thus scene after scene before him passed, 
And gladdened his aged sight; 

And when from his view had faded the last, 

His spirit away its trammels cast, 
And heavenward took its flight. 


JENNIE’S GRAVE. 


SwEETLy the moonbeams pale 
Through the leaflets creeping, 
Fall upon the quiet grave, 
Where our Jennie ’s sleeping. 
Soft sighs the summer breeze 
Round her lowly dwelling; 
There the birds, at morning hour, 
Their sweetest notes are swelling. 


There, when the sun’s last ray 
In the west is glowing, 
Tears for the early dead 
O’er Jennie’s grave are flowing. 
Flowerets, too, are blooming there, 
Trained by love’s own finger; 
There, at evening’s pensive hour, 
The mourner loves to linger. 


Slumber on and take thy rest, 
Evermore unheeding; 
Theugh the hearts that loved thee best, 
For thee are crushed and bleeding. 
Zephyrs, still your dirges chant 
Round the youthful sleeper; 
Sweetly sad your music is 
To the heart of the lonely weeper. 


Let me here my vigils keep 
In the moonlight holy; 
Angels will be hovering still 
Near the grave so lowly. 

I will watch thy dust on earth, 
Till earth’s chains are riven; 
Wilt thou watch and wait for me 

At the gate of heaven? 


MEETING AND PARTING. 


BY HELEN BRUCE. 


MeetinG and parting! meeting and parting! 
Thus it must be while on earth we dwell; 
The happy smile and the quick tear starting, 
The welcome clasp and the sad farewell. 


But by and by there will come a meeting 
Of bliss which no human heart could bear, 
Where are no partings to check the greeting 
Of all the beloved that gather there. 


Soul that art sick of the frequent dying— 
The deadly anguish of parting pain, 

Whiten thy garments and cease thy sighing, 
Heaven shall restore thee thine own again. 
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AURORA LEIGH. 


BY REV. 8. D. SIMONDS, CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE. 


SECOND PAPER. 
“TTENCEFORTH the book gathers all the tu- 


multuous interest of the most exciting 
novel,” and all the sparkling beauty and power 
of living poetry. We* devour the pages, turn 
over leaves without seeming to know it, see the 
rounds of fashionable life, 


“Ladies... 
Rustling in silks and lisping gossip,” 


hear the talk of artists and embryo philosophers, 
the jokes of old rakes and the flash and cant of 
swelling young snobs—all so “magically ca- 
denced” as to highten the flow of interest and 
fix the attention on the “apparition and tragedy 
of Marian Erle.” She rises beautifully, majes- 
tically on the view; and in her character and 
description Mrs. Browning exhibits her masterly 
powers of appreciation in poetry, art, philosophy, 
and religion. The stately Aurora goes to see 
this Marian Erle, and finds in the midst of one 
of the wretched streets of London an “ineffable 
face,” which the reviewers think the most “beau- 
tiful in the book.” 
‘‘She was not white or brown, 
But could look either, like a mist that changed 


According to being shone on more or less.” 
(P. 108.) 


She tells her sad story, too long to repeat, too 
charmingly woven into the poetry to be broken 
by extracts, with wonderful pathos, using 


‘‘ Meek words that made no wonder of herself 
For being so sad a creature ”’— (p. 109) 


how, born in a hut on Malvern Hill, a drunken 
father and cruel mother, she was set to all 
mean tasks, yet comforted by the beauty around 
and above in the sky, from which it seemed to 
her 
‘Some blind love came down 
And groped her out, and clasped her with a kiss; 
She learned God that way,” (p. 110,) 


and at the Sunday school, and from stray books. 
At the age of fifteen her mother offered to sell 
her to a drunken squire, and she tears herself 
from them and escapes. 


‘¢¢God free me from my mother,’ she shrieked out; 
‘These mothers are too dreadful,’ . . 





* See Reviews before quoted, particularly the West- 
minster, copied in Ec. Magazine, January, 1858. I 
make the style compare for two reasons: 1. They fel- 
low the form. 2. Their estimate sustains my own. 
But there is only comparison, not full quotation. 





And sprang down, bounded headlong down the steep 
Away from both—away, if possible, 
As far as God—away, * * # 
ad ¢ ® Mad fear 
Was running in her feet and killing the ground.” 

All night she ran, 
* ® * ‘* While her heart 
Kept swelling, swelling, till it swelled so big 
It seemed to fill her body; then it burst, 
And overflowed the world and swamped the light. 
‘And now I ’m dead and safe,’ thought Marian Erle— 
She had dropped; she had fainted.” 

(Pp. 115, 116.) 


The description of this flight is most exciting, 
and though not without a certain extravagance, 
almost the only fault of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, 
yet, taken all in all, comes near the harmonic 
grandeur of Milton in his far-famed conception 
of the flight of Satan in pursuit of our earth: 


“‘O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 
rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way; 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’’ 


Marain was taken up senseless to a hospital, 
where “she seethed in fever many weeks;” then 
recovering, Romney Leigh sends her to a famous 
“sempstress-house, far off in London.” There 
she toils, musing of him who “touched the 
wounds of Christ, and made her feel more self- 
respecting,” and how 

**Romney’s face would look, 
And if ’t were likely he ’d remember hers 
When they two had their meeting after death.” 
(P. 121.) 


How charmingly beautiful, I can not but exclaim 
in the midst of the narrative! Now Marian 
leaves the place to wait on Lucy Gresham—a 
sewing-girl companion in her death illness. 


*«She could not leave a solitary soul 
To founder in the dark, while she sate stil" 
And lavished stitches on a ladies’ hem, 
As if no other work were paramount. 
‘Why, God,’ thought Marian, ‘has a missing hand 
This moment; Lucy wants a drink perhaps, 
Let others miss me! never miss me God!’ ” 
(P. 123.) 


Here again she met Romney, who came on his 
mission, visiting and feeding the poor. 
** She said in speaking of it, ‘If a flower 

Were thrown you out of heaven at intervals, 

You ’d soon attain a trick of looking up, 

And so with her.’ ” 


She looked up to Romney Leigh, of Leigh Hall. 
They were to be married. Aurora would aid it, 
but Lady Waldemar will prevent it. She worked 
upon Marian with well-feigned kindness; makes 
her understand her disparity; finally that she 
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herself loves Mr. Leigh, and he loves her; but 
that he has a fanaticism which he means to carry 
out by marrying a poor girl !:e does not love. 
She tells her all this at just the last day, and 
partly suggesting and partly seeming only to ac- 
quiesce, she provides Marian professedly with the 
means of escape to Australia on the very morn- 
ing of the intended marriage. Marian writes a 
heart-breaking letter to Romney, who receives ‘it 
while awaiting, two hours behind time, his bride 
at church, where half St. Giles in rags and frieze, 
and half St. James in cloth of gold are crowding 
to behold the wedding. There is a picture of the 
disappointment, and the scene which follows, 
which discloses the degraded soul-sense of Lon- 
don poor. Instead of being taken to Australia, 
poor Marian is carried to a miserable house in 
France, where, from seasickness, heart-agony, 
and desolateness, alone and penniless, nothing 
more was wanted for her ruin. But they brought 
their 
“‘Damnable drugged cup— 
Hell is so prodigal of devils’ gifts.’’ 


She can not flee. She becomes insane, and then 
the wretches left her. Bad men recoiled at “her 
awful look.” She describes: 


‘That down came next day’s noon and caught me 
there 

Half-gibbering and half-raving on the floor, 

And wondering what had happened up in heaven, 

That suns should dare to shine when God himself 

Was certainly abolished.””’ * # (P. 247.) 


She wandered up and down while 


- * *  Poplar-lines 
Like fingers of some ghastly skeleton hand 
Through sunlight and through moonlight evermore 
Pushed out from hell itself to pluck me back, 
And resolute to get me, slow and sure; 
While every roadside Christ upon his cross 
Hung reddening through his gory wounds at me, 
And shook his nails in anger, and came down 
To follow a mile after, wading up 
The low vines and green wheat, crying, ‘Take the 
girl! 
She ’s none of mine from henceforth.’ ” 


By and by her brain cleared. 


‘* And there I sate, one evening, by the road, 
I, Marian Erle, myself, alone, undone, 
Facing a sunset low upon the flats, 
As if it were the finish of all time— 
The great red stone upon my sepulcher, 
Which angels were too weak to roll away.” 
(P. 248.) 


Romney Leigh searches England in vain for 
her. In the mean time Lady Waldemar plies 
her arts to secure the end of her villainy. She 
visits Romney's phalanstery, takes parts with 
drabs picked out of the street by his charity, puts 





her white arm up to elbows in suds, and makes 
her hands play 


“Like swans in water 
Among lilies all ashake,”’ 


to secure his attention. The report is that she 
is soon to marry him. The public think so. 
And Aurora someway miserable at this journeys 
to the continent. There she chances on Marian 
Erle, whose story already indicated she hears 
and “grows passionate.” She writes to Lord 
Howe to break to Romney that Marian is found, 
and, if not married, to tell him of the perfidy of 
Lady Waldemar. She writes to that lady also a 
most withering letter—the best scolding, that is, 
the most poetic that I can imagine of that qual- * 
ity. But it is a life-art that I can not recom- 
mend to the lady readers of the Repository, and 
I will give no specimens. There are some things 
said in this part of the poem which indicate a 
steady, bold determination to grapple with one 
of the worst evils of society. Some sentiments, 
taken by themselves, may startle the reader. 
The views in this connection—on this mountain 
of literary glory all aflame with genius —are new, 
and the reviewers generally do not know what to 
make of them. In fact, who does know what to 
do with a wronged, betrayed, disgraced woman? 
Mrs. Browning makes Aurora Leigh take the 
stricken one, and her unfathered child, to her 
home, to her heart. She did right! 

Aurora understands a letter, which, in reply to 
her, refers to the sad catastrophe, the burning of 
Leigh Hall, to signify that Romney and Lady 
Waldemar were married. The fact is, the phal- 
anstery is broken up; the house has been torn 
down and burned up before his eyes, and then 
he is blinded by a blow from the base father of 
Marian, whom he has rescued from prison. His 
Communist theories are scattered to the winds. 
*‘So much worse is soul than body plague, 

Bread and labor will not heal heart-depravities.” 
The great news-letter had miscarried. 

Romney Leigh now journeys to the continent 
and finds Aurora in Florence. He goes to seek 
again Marian Erle. He and Aurora talk at cross 
purposes awhile—she supposing him the husband 
of Lady Waldemar; he confesses his material- 
ist errors, and concedes the correctness of her 
views in the summer garden. He is warm in his 
cousinly admiration. She confesses that if she 
had been less proud it had not hurt her, but 
checks his devotion, which she thinks unbecom- 
ing in the husband of Lady Waldemar. He 
scorns the imputation, but declares he is married. 

“Ts not Marian Erle my wife? 
As God sees things I have a wife and child, 
And I, as I’m a man who honors God, 
Am here to claim my wife and child.” 
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Aurora is confounded. She could not speak. 
Marian Erle had heard this. The scene is thus 
sketched: 


* ¢Romney,’ she began, 
‘My great, good angel, Romney.’ 

Then at first 
I knew that Marian Erle was beautiful; 
She stood there still and pallid as a saint, 
Dilated like a saint in ecstasy, 
As if the floating moonshine interposed 
Betwixt her foot and the earth, and raised her up 
To float upon it. ‘I had left my child, 
Who sleeps,’ she said, ‘and having drawn this way 
I heard you speaking . . . friend confirm me now. 
You take this Marian, such as wicked men 
Have made her, for your honorable wife?’ 
= s “ ES . 
*I take her as God made her, and as man 
Must fail to unmake her, as my honored wife.’ 


She never raised her eyes nor took a step, 

But stood there in her place and spoke again, 

* You take this Marian’s child, which is her shame, 
In sight of men and women, for your child, 

Of whom you will not ever feel ashamed?’ 

* * + * * 
‘May God so father me as I do him, 

And so forsake me as I let him feel 


He ’s orphaned haply.’ ” (Pp. 341, 342.) 


To this also Aurora, “looking up into the sky to 
see if God stood near her,” assents and promises 
as a woman and a Leigh she'll 


** Witness to the world 
That Romney Leigh is honored in his choice.” 


But this, with wonderful impassioned energy, 


“ With her great 
Drowned eyes, and dripping cheeks, and strange, 
sweet smile, 
That lived through all, as if one held a light 
Across a waste of waters,”’ (p. 344,) 


Marian rejects. She is dead, beyond resurrec- 
tion; worshiped Romney, but did not love him; 
knew Aurora did. She has learned that 


“«, , . A woman, poor or rich, 
Despised or honored, is a human soul; 
And what her soul is—that, she is herself; 
And though she should be spit upon of men, 
As is the pavement of the churches here, 
Still good enough to pray in. And, being chaste 
And honest, and inclined to do right 
And love the truth, ... 


- » » I should not fear.” (Pp. 344-5.) 


She is glad of the proffer. 


“‘Her broad, wild woodland eyes shot out a light; 
Her smile was wonderful for rapture. (P. 344.) 
‘, « - O it does me good,- 

It wipes me clean and sweet from devil’s dirt. 
. - - For the rest you and I 
Can never, never, never join hands so.’” (P. 346.) 





And she disappears from the narrative. My in- 
ward reflection is, that she is a marvelous but 
not an “impossible person, under the circum- 
stances.’ * 

In a conversation which follows between Au- 
rora and Romney, she discovers that he is blind, 
and takes occasion from it to declare her love, 
which she confesses she had proudly and wrongly 
hid, mistaking her soul as Romney had mistaken 
the world; yet that the fact was seen by the aunt, 
by Lady Waldemar, and even by Marian Erle. 
Now the clouds on “life and art” soon rain 
themselves dry, and stand variously parted, 
fleecy—light breaking in all around on man and 
nature. Heaven itself opens, and the New Je- 
rusalem appears. And the poem closes with the 
spirit-eyes of these fresh-wedded souls looking 
out on her “walls of jasper and gold;” all of 
which, to my mind, suggests the vast perfection 
of the symbols of revelation to express in them- 
selves more than the highest reach of poetic 
power. 

“ And when 

I saw his soul saw—* jasper first,’ I said, 

* And second, sapphire; third, chaleedony; 

The rest in order, . . . last, an amethyst.’ ”’ 

(P. 366.) 

The poem, as a whole, is a most hopeful indi- 
cation of the acknowledgment of the union of 
poetry and the Christian religion—a much more 
important union than that of science and rev- 
elation, of which so much is said ir this ma- 
terial, practical age. Science has its home in 
the understandings of men. I use the term in 
the Coleridgean sense, to express the judgments 
which men form from their senses. These will 
necessarily be partially developed among us. 
Extended observation and experiment only gives 
the power of certainty to the understanding. 
While, therefore, science answers some objections 
to the letter of revelation and gives us a new 
clew to interpretation, it starts other objections 
also, and never can certify to any thing but ex- 
ternal objects and the laws of nature. Super- 
natural things are suggested by science, but the 
reason, which judges from the facts of our con- 
sciousness, enables us to discern them, and faith 
only demonstrates them. Poetry—I mean of 
course that which is worthy of the name—like 
Mrs. Browning's, is an insight into the spiritual 
life of men and things—of government, God, 
and heaven. The power of imagination in the 
field of the spiritual, in unfolding and voicing 
the otherwise dumb disquiet of our nature, is 
vastly great and important. If exercised rightly 
in true poetry, it will strike life and joy at once 





* North British Review, 1857. 
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into the whole mass of mind. No one looks but 
to love and labor; no one hears but to pray and 
hope. Science is circumscribed to those who 
have the leisure and the industry to master the 
details of the cumulous mass. Poetry appeals 
at once to the sense with the voice of the spirit. 
Some one has strongly said Luther did more for 
the Reformation by his hymns than by the trans- 
lation of the Bible! And all know that without 
the poetry of the Wesleys, Methodism had scarcely 
grown to greatness. I think, then, Mrs. Brown- 
ing has not committed a mistake by the exalta- 
tion of art in the poem under review. This is 
the main point of criticism by the North British 
Review. It is really the point of grandest ex- 
cellence, taken as a whole, just as she presents 
it; not broken up into the detached parts, and 
narrowed down to a specific expression or two. 
That is no just criticism of art which takes away 
any part from its relations to the whole. As, 
then, to that part of progress to which Mrs. 
Browning has assigned art there is no defect in 
the poem. It is not against philanthropy, but 
that philanthropy will fail without it; it is not 
against the material or natural for which I al- 
most tremble to think Mrs. Drowning gives too 
wide a range, when she thinks the anatomist, 
studying a tumor, more poetic than some poets, 
and when she says, 


‘‘ He heareth the young ravens when they cry, 
And they cry for carrion. My God!” 


But this is so, and it is heroically said, and mar- 
velously mixed with the spiritual character and 
fatherhood of God. The shadow of this esthet- 
ical objection disappears in view of the grand 
whole and total of the poem, and the verdict al- 
ready given by a great critic—the greatest poem 
of the age—will stand the verdict of the world, 
or extremely happy will our age be if another 
poem excel it. 

The ideal which Mrs. Browning draws, is 
almost divinely perfect. The life revelation of 
her consciousness, if epitomized and properly 
worded, would correspond to the graphic passage 
in the epistle of St. Paul—Romans xii, 6-15— 
which see. The basis of this life is laid in such 
broad rocks of truth as this: 


“ Get leave to work 
In this world—’t is the best you get at all; 
For God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than man in benediction.” (P. 86.) 


I have said the ideas of life in the poem are al- 
most divine—not quite. The author aims well 
and labors nobly to realize in actual forms the 
creative beauty, the perfect love, and the wisdom 
of God. She bravely dares to stand by a ruined 





woman, one Marian Erle, and recognize God’s 
creation in her child. She is really innocent, 
however. But Jesus said to the sinning one, 
“Go and sin no more.” “By mercy and truth 
iniquity is purged.” When will poetry dare to 
equal this perfect moral beauty before the world, 
and still possess the holy light which will make 
the pearl of virtue appear more brightly? When 
will poetry say to all with house-room welcome, 
“Come in; wash and be clean—your sins are 
forgiven?’ Or when will it show us the science 
of this divine life of purity and love in the strong 
“individualism” which will make the world see 
the thing practicable? This union of poetry with 
Christianity is more important, I will continue to 
think, than that of science and revelation, im- 
portant as that may be. What has science prop- 
erly to do with revelation? Who made the earth 
the measure of heaven? “Those who view and 
treat the Bible as the raw material of moral 
and theological science, are constantly missing 
or mistaking its meaning, and, of course, raying 
out darkness on those they attempt to teach. To 
such men the Bible seems very much as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost did to a certain mathematician, 
who thought it all might be very fine, to be sure, 
but he did not see that it proved any thing; for 
the aim of this and any other work of art is not 
to prove but to reveal.”* That is the mission of 
poetry, to copy out the revelation which the soul 
sees; to be the foster sister of revelation, itself a 
revealer; to exhibit the same depth of insight 
into nature which the commands of God ex- 
pressed when Sinai thundered and the trumpet 
blew for the music; to touch the sepulcher with 
resurrecting power, and by its word to make “all 
things new.” Mrs. Browning begets the hope 
that its true mission can not be overstated, but it 
has been sadly misconceived in the world, and 
yet has formed the spiritual nature more than all 
science. 

If any think poetry an unimportant, silly, un- 
practical thing, let them look at the fact that 
nine-tenths of our preachers have prosed Milton 
for the last hundred years as the staple of theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, and he can furnish the 
ready coin of thought a hundred years more per- 
haps out of his one work, Paradise Lost. And 
law and literature could scarcely travel if Shak- 
speare were not in the gears; and where would 
be the sanctuary songs and the brightest, sweet- 
est power of Christianity, if it were not for Da- 
vid, Watts, Luther, the Wesleys, White, Mont- 
gomery, Toplady, Cowper, and other souls that 
swing the lights of glory over our—for them— 
not darkened time? Their hymns kindle the 





* Hudson’s Lectures on Shakspeare, Vol. I, p. 125. 
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fires of our devotion, swell the anthem of our 
joy, and feed the river of our peace. 

A witty minister, whom I knew in boyhood— 
Rev. Parmelee Chamberlin, New York confer- 
ence—was rallied one day, in the time of early 
temperance agitation, for carrying a jug along 
the street. “O ho!” said a bystander among a 
village group, “so you temperance advocates 
drink behind the door!” Mr. Chamberlin turned 
quietly to the company, and holding up the jug 
said, that he did not wonder at the suspicions of 
his friend; for though this was an honest jug, 
and never had any thing in it stronger than mo- 
lasses, yet it belonged to a family which had a 
very bad name. So with poetry; it has a very 
thriftless name, yet it also only bears the most 
delicately-distilled honey of the soul. Mrs. 
Browning discriminatingly says: 

** Many fervent souls 
Strike rhyme on rhyme, who would strike steel on 
steel, 
If such had offered, in a restless heat, 
Of doing something. Many tender souls 
Have strung their sorrows on a rhyming thread 4 
As children cowslips: the more pains they take 
The work more withers. Young men, ay, and maids, 
Too oft sow their wild oats in tame verse, 
Before they sit down ' nder their own vine 
And live for use. Alas, near all the birds 
Will sing at dawn—and yet we do not take 
The chaffering swallow for the holy lark.” (P. 32.) 


Perhaps I have given extracts sufficient from 
the poem to convey a proper idea of its merit; 
but as I regard the work the most evangelical, 
the greatest and the best of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, still cognizant of some defective versifica- 
tion and extravagant forms of expression, I will 
justify the estimate by a few specific quotations. 
I will first present the central idea—the real 
evangel of the poem: 


“ « Beloved,’ it sang, ‘we must be here to work; 
And men who work can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity; and, so, work humanly, 
And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did first.’ 

‘But stand upon the earth,’ 
I said, ‘to raise them—this is human, too; 
There ’s nothing high that has not first been low; 
My humbleness, said one, has made me great!— 
As God did last.’ 

* And work all silently, 
And simply,’ he returned, ‘as God does all; 
Distort our nature never for our work, 
Nor count our right hands stronger for being hoofs. 
The man most man, with tenderest human hands, 
Works best for men—as God in Nazareth.’ 
He paused upon the word and then resumed: 
‘Fewer programmes; we have no prescience: 
Fewer systems; we who are held and do not hold: 





Less mapping out of masses, to be saved, 

By nations or by sexes. Fourier ’s void, 

And Comte is dwarfed—and Cabet, puerile. 
Subsists no law of life outside of life, 

No perfect manners without Christian souls: 
The Christ himself had been no lawgiver, 
Unless he had given the life, too, with the laws.’ 


I echoed thoughtfully, ‘The man most man, 
Works best for men; and, if most man indeed 
He gets his manhood plainest from his soul; 
While, obviously, this stringent soul itself 
Obeys our old rules of development; 

The spirit ever witnessing in ours, 

And love, the soul of soul, within the soul, 
Evolving it sublimely. First God’s love.’ 


‘And next,’ he smiled, ‘the love of wedded souls, 

Which still presents that mystery’s counterpart. 

Sweet shadow-rose, upon the water of life 

Of such a mystic substance, Sharon gave 

A name to! human, vital, fructuous rose, 

Whose calyx holds the multitude of leaves. 

Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbor loves, 

And civic, . . . all fair petals, all good scents, 

All reddened, sweetened from one central heart!’ ”’ 
(Pp. 362, 363.) 


2. There is all the philosophy of history and 
providence in less than four lines of amazing 
significance: 

‘‘ There ’s not a crime 

But takes its proper change out in crime, 

If once rung on the counters of this world; 

Let sinners look to it.” (P. 109.) 


3. The true mission of the benevolent is beau- 
tifully exhibited in the following lines: 


* As light November snows to empty nests, 

As grass to graves, as moss to mildewed stones, 
As July suns to ruins, through the rents, 

As ministering spirits to mourners, through a loss, 
As heaven itself to men through pangs of death, 
He came uncalled wherever grief had come.” 


4. The plea for woman. 


‘The Greeks said grandly in their tragic phrase, 
‘Let no one be called happy till his death.’ 
To which I add, ‘ Let no one, till his death, 
Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day ’s out and the labor done; 
Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work ’s scant, 
Why, call it scant; affect no compromise; 
And, in that we have nobly striven at least, 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honor us with truth, if not with praise.” 
(P. 166. 


5. The picture of a waking infant, over whom 
his mother stands, superior to any thing, the 
Westminster Review thinks, in the English lan- 
guage, is as follows: 

“The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 

And, staring out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplexed between the angelhood 
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He had been away to visit in his sleep, 

And our most mortal presence—gradually 

He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 

In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 

As might have well been learnt there—never moved 
But smiled on in a drowse of ecstasy 

So happy—half with her and half with heaven— 
He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 

But smiled and lay there.” (P. 226.) 


6. The fifth book is the most specific discus- 
sion on art contained in the poem. It abounds 
in striking passages; like this evangelizing the 
great material poetry, the nebular hypothesis of 
La Place: 

** Shall I hope 

To speak my poems in mysterious tune 

With man and nature—with the lava lymph 

That trickles from successive galaxies 

Still drop by drop adown the finger of God 

In still new worlds?” (P. 164.) 


7. The party. 


*« And all the rooms 
Were full of crinkling silks that swept about 
The fine dust of most subtile courtesies.’”’ 


8. Society. 


“Genuine government 
Is but the expression of a nation, good 
Or less good—even as all society, 
Howe’er unequal, monstrous crazed or cursed, 
Is but the expression of men’s single lives, 
The loud sum of the silent units.” 


9. What we want. 


“ More knowledge, that each individual man 
Remains an Adam to the general race, 
Constrained to see, like Adam, that he keep 
His personal states condition honestly, 

Or vain all thoughts of his to help the world 
Which still must be developed from its one 
If bettered in its many.” 


But life, after all, is better than poetry. 


“Earth ’s crammed with heaven, 
And every comnon bush afire with God.” 
(P. 275.) 
* Art itself, 

We ’ve called the higher life, still must feel the soul 
Live past it. For more is felt than is perceived, 
And more’s perceived than can be interpreted, 
And love strikes higher with his lambent flame 
Than art can pile the fagots.”’ (P. 278.) 


———290———— 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A prxver of fragments is often said to be the 
best dinner. So are there few minds but might 
furnish some instruction and entertainment out 
of their scraps, their odds and ends of thoughts. 
They who can not weave a uniform web, may at 
least produce a piece of patchwork.— Hare. 





WAITING FOR THE DAYBREAK. 


BY REY. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Srarine at the darkness, 

Moaning in my pain, 
Waiting for the daylight 

To cheer my heart again, 
Tedious are the moments, 

Groaning here I lie, 
Watching for the daybreak 

That cometh by and by. 
Weak, and faint, and weary, 

Longingly I sigh 
For the ruddy day-dawn 

That tints the eastern sky. 
See! the looked-for daybreak 

Beameth from on high, 
Lo! the glorious sunlight 

Is filling earth and sky. 
Thus in earth’s pain and darkness, 

Restless still am I, 
Watching for the dawning 

That cometh by and by. 
Come, O glorious Savior! 

’T is for thee I sigh; 
Scatter the clouds and darkness 

With sunlight from on high. 


Faint am I with waiting, 
Yet my faith’s clear eye 
Sees the dawning twilight 
Spreading o’er the sky. 
Joyful I behold Him, 
Light of the world on high! 
Lo! he comes, his glory 
Illumines earth and sky. 





THE WILLOW-TREE. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES. 
Tue willow-tree is a graceful thing; 


Its boughs are light as a wild-bird’s wing, 


Daintily, airily, to and fro, 

Over the gliding waves they go— 
Clapping their hands and whispering, 
The willow-tree is a graceful thing! 


A fairy thing is the willow-tree, 
Tossing its slender arms in glee, 

Over the violets, white as snow, 
Hiding their cheeks in the grasses low; 
Swinging, bending, waltzing free, 

A fairy thing is the willow-tree! 

The willow-tree is a thing of gloom; 
Under it lies a darkened room, 

And ever its boughs go to and fro, 
Dropping tears on the mound below; 
Room and mound are Beauty’s tomb— 
The willow-tree is a thing of gloom! 
The willow-tree is a musical thing; 

A harp with many a sweet-toned string; 
And while the breezes over it play, 
This is its sweet, consoling lay— 

Thy dead in the courts of heaven sing: 
The willow-tree is a musical thing! 
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THE STEP-SISTER. 


A STORY FOR ANNIE’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


. OTHER,” said Mary, as Mrs. Howell put 
up her hair for the night, “do you think 
Any is going to die?’ 

“No, not now; but why do you ask, Mary?” 

“She told us to-night that she had heard the 
Doctor tell you she would always be lame. She 
told us, too, of a dream she had, and somehow a 
dreadful fear came upon me that she was going 
to die. I have felt a shaking pain here ever 
since,” and Mary laid her hand upon her heart. 

“There is no immediate fear of Amy’s death, 
Mary, but she heard truly: the Doctor considers 
her hopelessly lame, and, if great care is not 
taken, blind, also. Would you not rather have 
her die than be lame and blind?” 

“QO, no, no, mother!” sobbed she, “I should 
never get over it. I have behaved very badly, 
mother, very wickedly,” and she told her mother 
how she had talked to Amy in the morning. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Howell, and she put her 
hand upon her head and spoke slowly and 


solemnly to her, “peevishness and a petty jeal- | 


ousy of my care for Amy is the great fault I 
have often noticed in you and chide you for. 
What put you out of temper this morning?” 

Mary was silent. 

“Did you know your lessons?” 

“No, mother,” faintly replied Mary. 

“That was it, Mary; you dislike your books, 
and put off to the last thing always the getting 
of your lessons, and if you do not know them at 
the proper time you are peevish and cross; for 
this, Mary, you have given your sister Amy, sick 
and afflicted as she is, much pain; you have 
caused her one whole day of suffering.” 

“QO, mother!” 

“Listen, Mary. I went into the room directly 
after you left. Amy was crying. I asked her 
the cause. She said her head ached. Soon after 
this the Doctor came. She was still troubled, 
for I could see her wipe the tears away as I 
talked to him. We went into the next room, 
and there he told me that she was lame for life; 
she would never recover the use of her limb; and 
she heard him. Think how dreadful this was 
with your unkind words still in her ears. When 
I returned to her she was sobbing and crying, 
and, in answer to my inquirjes, told me she had 
heard what the Doctor said... This all brought 
on a nervous headache, from which she suffered 
ail day. Now, Mary, this was the fruit of 
your unkind words; for I have often spoken to 
her of the possibility of her being lame, and 








tried to prepare her for it. It was your unkind 
words that made the certainty so bitter.” 

Mrs. Howell ceased speaking, and Mary laid 
her head upon her mother’s knee and cried as 
though her heart was broken. 

In a few moments her mother raised her up, 
and, kissing her kindly, bade her go to bed. 

Mary went into the next room where Amy and 
herself slept together. Amy was already in bed. 
She kneeled down and said her prayers; never in 
all her life had she felt so wretched. She put 
the light out and got quietly into bed, for she 
thought Amy was sleeping. 

The moonlight came in at the window; she 
could see the blue sky, and the bright stars, and 
the shadows of the trees dancing on the carpet 
as the wind stirred them. She thought of Amy's 
dream, of Amy herself, of her unkind words, 
which she would have given any thing to have 
the power to unsay. Sorrowful and repentant, 
a smothered sob burst from her. 

“What is the matter, Mary?’ and Amy’s arm 
was around her. 

And now Mary spoke to Amy of her faults of 
temper and her sorrow. They talked and wept 
together, while the full moon looked down smil- 
ing upon them both. Long after, when Mrs. 
Howell went into the room to see that all was 
right before going to bed, they slept in each 
other’s arms; a beautiful smile on Amy's face, 
while a tear still rested upon Mary's eyelid. 

The next morning Mary's lessons were learned, 
her bag in order, and the bonnet in hand ready 
to start with the others for school. She bore 
John’s teasing about her unusual promptness 
well, and went off the happiest of the party. 
This walk to school was always a pleasant one 
to the children. A merry party they made with 
their satchels, jumping-ropes, tops, and other 
things to amuse themselves with at recess. 
Martin was a great explorer, always diving into 
the bushes or wading up the creeks in search of 
things new and strange. He hardly ever got to 
school in respectable trim; his hands were dirty 
or his clothes wet and soiled. 

Outside the school-house the children were 
gathered talking of the picnic, for Miss Lisle 
had not yet come. They circled about Mary as 
soon as she made her appearance to tell her of 
the doings of yesterday. Presently Miss Lisle 
stepped up to this group, and, after exchanging 
a few words, rang the bell, when all took their 
places and lessons commenced. 

For several days Amy was confined with her 
eyes; the severe headache and crying had made 
them worse. Mary was most attentive and kind 
to her during this time. She read to her, told 
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her of all that happened at school, talked of the 
holiday, to which she looked forward with almost 
as much eagerness as Mary did. Every thing was 
planned for the next Wednesday. On Saturday 
the boys were to go to the knoll to clear it up, 
while John and Mr. Handy were to raise rude 
benches for seats. 

The Saturday came, a beautiful, bright day. 
As they were only to remain away til! dinner- 
time, Mrs. Howell consented at Mary's solicita- 
tions to let Amy go with them. A horse was put 
in the Jersey wagon, pillows and cushions piled 
in for her, and the three girls, with Mr. Handy to 


drive them, took the mill road, while John, Mar- | 


tin, Harry, and Towser went over the fields. 
Amy, closely bonneted and vailed, was the gay- 
est of the party. John had thought to bring her 
chair, and, comfortably seated in it, she laughed 
and chatted while the others worked. Now you 





could hear the busy stroke of the hammer as 
John and Harry assisted Mr. Handy to put up 
the boards for seats and raise the table. Martin, | 
who was not fond of work, had discovered a wild | 
cherry-tree, and was in the top of it gathering | 
the fruit. Towser was stretched at full length | 
in the shade. Sallie had collected moss and | 
acorns, and was building a house close to Amy’s | 
chair, while Mary, with basket in hand, was 
picking up the sticks, withered leaves, and pieces 
of grape-vine that had fallen among the grass; 
all were busy and all happy. 

After a time Martin made his appearance, 
his hat lined with leaves and filled with cherries, 
and called them all to partake. Work was 
stopped while they gathered around the basket. 
Sallie was showing the treasures of moss she 
had collected. 

“This is not half so green and pretty as that 
on the other side of the mill-race,” said Martin; 
“there is a log there which is covered with the 
longest and most beautiful moss.” 

“Yes, I know, but we can not go there; father 
has forbidden us to cross to the other side, or go 
near the mill-pond, the water is so high; it is up 
to the log we cross on.” 

The cherries eaten, they returned to work. 
Martin wandered about, now climbing trees, now 
turning over huge stones, then swinging from 
the grape-vines, and every now and then start- 
ling them with one of his Indian yells. Occa- 
sionally they would hear him vociferate, “stand,” 
as he practiced the address he was to recite. 

Sallie, tired of her house-building, took the 
little tin bucket in which they had brought out 
some eatables, and, tying a string to the handle, 
forgetful, or not thinking, this side of the stream 
was included in the prohibition of her father, 





went a little higher up out of sight of the others 


to a place where the bank was steep and began 
to draw up water. She was intent upon raising 
a bucket fall when Martin, who, unknown to her, 
had climbed a tree overhanging the bank, sud- 
denly swung himself with a wild yell from a 
bough to the ground beside her. She gave a 
frightened scream, and, starting forward, lost 
her foothold and fell over the bank into the 
water. Martin, dreadfully frightened, screamed 
for help and clambered down the bank after her. 
When he reached the water the current had car- 
ried her beyond his grasp; he waded in scream- 
ing franticly for John. The water reached his 
chest and almost lifted him from his feet, so that 
he was obliged to go back. Sallie’s struggles 
were taking her further out into the stream. 

The party at the knoll heard the screams, and 
at first took them for Martin’s yells; but one fol- 
lowed the other in such a wild way that Mr. 
Handy, throwing down his hatchet, exclaimed, 


“Something is the matter,” hurried off in the 


direction of the mill, followed by Towser and all 
the others but Amy. 

When they reached the stream Martin stood to 
his waist in water, and was beating the air wildly 
with his hands and screaming for help. Sallie 
had disappeared. Towser reached the bank first, 
and seemed to know at one look what was the 
matter, for he plunged down and dived into the 
stream. They all stopped as he disappeared 
and held their breath. In a few moments the 
water further up began to ripple; Towser’s nose 
and then his whole head was seen; in his mouth 
he. held Sallie firmly by her dress, and was evi- 
dently swimming hard for the log, which was a 
few yards distant, and was used as a bridge in 
crossing the stream. This log was a large one, 
and had been hewn smooth at the top to allow 
persons to walk steadily, but the sides were still 
covered with bark. 

“We must go and help him,” called out Mr. 
Handy; “his strength will give out, he is old and 
she is heavy.” 

They started for the place, but before they 
could clamber down the steep bank Towser had 
reached the log, and was endeavoring to draw 
himself up on it; he had gotten his fore paws 
fixed and Sellie was raised almost to her waist 
out of the water when the bark upon the log 
gave way and they both fell back with a plunge. 
John, springing past Mr. Handy, crossed the log 
to the place where they had sunk and threw his 
body over it. In a moment Towser’s head came 
up again, and he attempted to make good his 
footing. John putting out his arms seized his 
paws, and, throwing himself flat upon the log, 
which gave him a firm position, held fast till Mr. 
Handy came up and took Sallie. 
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“She is dead! she is dead!” screamed Martin 
as he saw her fall lifeless-looking in his arms. 

“No, she is not dead,” said Mr. Handy, “she 
breathes. Drop Towser, John, he can get ashore, 
and wait till I come to help you.” But John 
kept tight hold on the dog, for he saw he was 
exhausted. 

Little Sallie was carried_to the mill and put in 
charge of the miller’s wife, who knew exactly 
what to do for her. Then Mr. Handy hastened 
back to John, who was still holding Towser, and 
insisted he should be cared for first, as he could 
easily get up. The dog was accordingly carried 
to the shore and laid in the sunshine; he ap- 
peared to breathe with difficulty. 

John first ran to the mill to see Sallie, who 
was reviving, then hurried back to rub Towser. 
He put him in a blanket, by the miller’s advice, 
and forced some brandy down his throat. In 
the midst of this he thought of Amy alone on 
the knoll. He shouted to Harry, who was com- 
ing to tell him Sallie was much revived, to go to 
her, and still busied himself about the dog. In 
a few moments he had the satisfaction to see 
him stretch himself feebly, when he ran up to 
the mill and begged Mr. Handy to put Amy in 
the wagon and bring her to them. 

Poor Amy! How she had suffered while left 
alone at the knoll! At first she could hear 
Martin’s shrieks, then there was a dead silence. 
She strained her eyes and looked intently in the 
direction they had gone, but she could neither see 
nor hear them. She imagined every thing that 
was dreadful. She called aloud—no answer. She 
thought the woods never were so silent before. 
She thought of her dream, and just then a dead 
limb fell from a tree near with a crash. This 
frightened and startled her to tears, and thus 
Harry found her. Mr. Handy soon made his ap- 
pearance with the wagon, and she was taken to 
the mill, where Mary had been so busy and so 
frightened about Sallie that she had not thought 
of Amy. ; 

Now came the inquiry of how had all this 
happened? Martin told it just as it occurred. 

“But we were told,” said John, “not to go 
near the mill-pond.” 

“T did not know that,” said Martin; “I 
thought we were only forbidden to cross. But it 
all came of my jumping out of the tree.” 

“And if it had not been for Towser,” said 
Mary, “we would have lost our sister Sallie.” 

Sallie was sleeping, and kind words and looks 
were lavished uvon Towser, who opened his eyes 
as they caressed him; but, except this, took but 
little notice. 

It was late when Sallie awoke. Weak but en- 
tirely restored, she, Amy, and Towser were put 





in the wagon and driven slowly home. Mary 
walked with the boys. Martin was silent and 
thoughtful all the way. Mrs. Howell was on the 
look-out for them, as their prolonged absence had 
made her anxious. Sallie was weak and tired, 
and she put her directly to bed. In the evening, 
when Mr. Howell came from town, the children 
were collected and questioned concerning the 
disobedience which had caused this accident. 

“T should have punished both you and Sallie, 
Martin,” said Mr. Howell, “by insisting upon 
your staying home from the picnic did I think 
you had been willfully disobedient. As it is, I 
think you have both suffered enough. You, with 
the knowledge that your thonghtlessness nearly 
cost the life of your sister, have, I hope, learned 
a lesson which will benefit you your life-long. 
Think of the consequences if Towser had not 
been there, for none of you could swim.” With 
this they were dismissed to bed. 

Wednesday came; the first glimpse of the sky 
dispelled their fears of rain—it was cloudless. 
The little folks were up bright and early in bus- 
tling preparation. At breakfast their pleasure 
was damped by Mrs. Howell’s announcement 
that Amy could not go. The doctor was giving 
her medicine for her eyes, and had decided she 
would better remain at home. Before they had 
finished their meal, a group of children from the 
next farm stopped on their way to the school- 
house. There was running to and fro, and 
laughing, and chatting, and collecting of bas- 
kets. Mary ran up stairs to get her bonnet, feel- 
ing very sorry that Amy could not go. For an 
instant the thought came into her mind, I will 
remain at home with her. But it was only for 
an instant. How could she give up the pleasure 
for which she had studied so hard and looked 
forward so eagerly! She did not like to go into 
her mother’s room and see Amy, for she knew 
how disappointed she would be; she tied on her 
bonnet and lingered, but at length entered. 
Amy stood at the window looking down upon the 
party on the lawn. Mary could see she had been 
weeping. 

“T am so sorry you can not go, Amy.” 

Mary kissed her, and, not trusting herself to say 
more, ran quickly off down stairs. On the steps 
she stopped, and would have run back, but there 
came thoughts of the dancing and the swinging; 
the temptation was too great—she ran on. 

Mr. Howell intended accompanying them; so, 
with many good-byes to Amy, they started. 
John, after a few steps, ran back, and, hastening 
up stairs, got a box of curious toys, of which he 
was very choice, and, carrying them to Amy with 
many regrets that she could not go, hoped they 
would amuse her. 
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They trudged on to the school-house in high 
glee, and could hear the singing of merry voices 
in the woods long before they reached there. 

“Where is Amy? where is Amy?’ called sev- 
eral voices as they came in sight. All expressed 
their regret that she could not come. 

“Tt would have been much better,” said Mr. 
Howell with a sigh, “if she had not thought of 
it; the disappointment has been a severe one.” 

They were to wait at the school-house till all 
had assembled; so some went within and seated 
themselves on the benches, some lounged under 
the trees outside, while others walked about. 
Martin had a group about him to whom he was 
relating the accident to Sallie, and Towser's 
saving her. The boys looked at the dog with 
evident admiration, and not a few pats and 
caresses did he get that day. 

Mary did not seem as gleeful as usual; she 
was thoughtful, thinking of Amy alone at home, 
and somehow she did not feel comfortable; she 
had forgotten her for a time in the excitement 
of meeting the school children, but her father’s 
words and sigh brought her back again, and she 
felt how hard it would be for her to give up this 
pleasure; then the thought came, how much 
harder for Amy! She tried to drive it away, and 
sat down among the others and talked and 
laughed with them, but she could not get rid of 
the feeling. 

Presently one of the girls said to her, “I am 
very sorry Amy could not come.” 

She answered, “Yes, so am J,” and arose and 
walked away. “I will go home,” she said within 
herself, “and stay with her, then; no, I can not.” 
The struggle, with her wish to be with Amy, and 
her inclination to go to the picnic, brought tears 
to her eyes. She had never felt so before. At 
last she went up to her father, and in a choking 
voice, for it was a great effort, said, “Father, I 
wish to go home and stay with Amy.” 

“What, Mary, do you not wish to go to the 
picnic?” 

“Yes, but I do not like to think of Amy being 
left at home alone;” and Mary could not help it, 
the struggle was too great—she wept. 

Mr. Howell looked at her for a moment, and, 
seeing how it was, said, “I will return with you 
as far as the stile, my dear child, if you wish 
to go.” 

He took her by the hand and walked on in 
silence, determined that whatsoever conclusion 
she came to she should be prompted by her heart 
alone, unassisted by any thing he conld say. 
When he reached the stile he asked, “Are you 
still determined to return?’ 

“Yes, father.” 

This time Mary’s voice was steady and her 





face bright. Her father took her in his arms 
and kissed her, saying, “God bless you, my 
child!” and she ran off. 

She entered at the back part of the house and 
ran up stairs. Amy was alone; books and toys 
lay upon the floor, but she was not playing with 
them. 

“Dear Amy, I have come back to stay with 
you.” 

“©, Mary!” and Amy’s face grew beautiful in 
its brightness. 

“Yes, I would rather stay with you than go,” 
and Mary gave a quick sigh. 

Mrs. Howell came into the room, and, learn- 
ing why Mary had come home, kissed her affec- 
tionately, but made no remark. The girls were 
left to themselves all day. Once or twice Mrs. 
Howell was startled by Amy’s loud laugh. When 
the sun went down, Amy’s shade was tied on 
and they were permitted to go out on the lawn, 
Mary rolling her chair before her. Mary was 
surprised that she thought so little of the picnic; 
two or three times she wondered what they were 
doing, and once said so. 

Amy replied, “It was very good in you 
come back and stay with me. Are you not sorry 
you did not go?’ 

Mary said, “No,” and she felt it too. Sun- 
down brought them back, wearied, yet delighted 
with the day’s enjoyment. John had made his 
speech, Martin had recited, and the girls had 
sung, while all had played till weary. Sallie, 
tired out, went directly to bed, while John sat 
between Amy and Mary relating the most minute 
events of the day, every now and then inter- 
rupted by Martin's remarks. 

Mary went to bed that night feeling happier 
than she ever remembered to have felt before. 
She had a few natural regrets while listening to 
John’s glowing descriptions of their sayings and 
doings, but she was amply repaid by her father’s 
“ good-night, my kind little daughter,” as with a 
light step and lighter heart she bounded off to 
bed. 

This was Mary's first great act of self-sacri- 
fice, and it was never forgotten. The sweet 
memories which it brought often impelled her to 
others, and she looked back to it in after life 
with unmixed pleasure. 

We see onr little group once more. It is win- 
ter without, but summer and sunshine about the 
hearth; ail are within the parlor, for it is Amy's 
birthday, and Amy is there, bright, smiling, and . 
happy; lame, it is trae, and on a crutch, but 
her eyes are well, and the pain-marked expres- 
sion of old has given place to one bright as sun- 
light. 

Sallie is there, too, merry as usual, although 
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she has had her first grief since we saw her last, 
for Towser is dead; he died of old age, and lies 
buried at the bottom of the garden in a grave 
dug by the boys. 

There, too, are Amy’s birthday offerings—a 
book from cousin Harry, some Chinese figures 
from John, a pin-cushion from Sallie, a box of 
curious shells from Martin, and a work-box from 
Mary. Nor have father and mother forgotten 
their lame daughter. 

Mary, the loved sister, glides about attending 
to their pleasures, followed by loving looks from 
Amy’s eyes; and when persons speak, as they 
often do, of the affection between them, she 
thinks of the sky, and the waving trees, and the 
bright moonlight as it came through the window 
upon her that night long ago. Then she reverts 
again to the picnic, and she feels to her these 
have been beautifully blessed. 


OUR VILLAGE GRAVEYARD. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BRUSH, A. M. 


HE grave is our own world in miniature. 
{ Within its narrow and earthen frame it 
keeps ever before us a faithful copy. There are 
other cities than those that now hold the mastery 
of mankind, and attract its highest tide of popu- 
lation. Other towns and villages are there than 
those that now crown our hills and bedeck our 
vales with their varied beauty. Beneath these 
often, and never far away, are those that noise- 
lessly extend their boundaries, and, in successful 
rivalry, ever increase their mute, abiding dwell- 
ers. No lofty spires or massive architecture pro- 
claim their pride or fond distinction, but by nar- 
rowed paths and monumental inscriptions we 
may walk amid their silent tenantry as we now 
traverse our own thickly-peopled streets. New 
York thus reproduces itself in the silent and 
buried city of Greenwood, and so faithfully that 
we involuntarily adopt that aptest phrase, the 
shadow of death. Thus, too, all our villages and 
hamlets mirror themselves in their uncrowded 
graveyards, that ever, though slowly, extend 
their noiseless citizenship. 

Many feel now in our village a new kinship 
between their own lessened fireside group and 
those that, with hands folded upon an untroubled 
breast, sleep upon the hill-side. Elsewhere, too, 
as it will be in time to come, have these pilgrim- 
ages been taken, and often will the unforgetting 
heart retrace the paths first marked by saddened 
and lonely footsteps. And as death restores us 
to our simple individuality, and thus, divesting us 
of all our petty distinctions, appeals alike to all, 
so all render the same response. However often 
its chill shadow beclouds our path, we ever 





stand hushed and awe-stricken in its unfamiliar 
presence, No frequency befriends its approach, 
and where most often it hath smitten, there most 
quickly do we cower beneath its impending 
stroke, and confess our frail, vanishing exist- 
ence. Any faithful portraiture, then, of those 
that here await in unwaking sleep the dawn of 
heaven's morning will be blended in the musings 
of a living vigil, with the kindred dead of many 
another and far-off village graveyard. 

As we look abroad our eye first and most 
fondly fixes upon those of little children. These 
by their very number bespeak how doubtfully 
their habitation wavers between earth and heay- 
en, and how often their life so recently given is 
again graciously resumed. Though some little 
chair may be vacated in their circle, yet may 
Christian parents rejoice as they bear its occu- 
pant from their bosom to that of “their God and 
their Father.” It is no faint, tremulous hope 
that uplifts their bereaved hearts as they stand 
upon the fresh grave-mold of this hillock to 
await a home over which the shadow of affliction 
has never fallen. Despite al! the doubt which 
creeds in their constrained argumentation may 
cast upon their destination, the pious heart, in its 
clear-sighted discernment of affinity, traces them 
homeward to heaven. There is no childless 
graveyard, and there is no childless heaven. He 
who upon earth blessed them and said, “Suffer 
them to come unto me, and forbid them not,” 
has not narrowed his embrace nor disowned his 
benediction. Most thankfully, too, do we re- 
member that he hallowed this period of human 
life in his own history, and we now unfalteringly 
yield our little ones to him who was the babe of 
Bethlehem. Many of these have become hosta- 
ges to secure the submission of faithful parents, 
and plight them more firmly to common blessed- 
ness above. May that struggle upon Mt. Moriah 
in which Abraham held his earthly fatherhood in 
abeyance to the demand of God, be a model of 
many here and many to come! May the heaped 
turf be the altar from which many shall return 
as did he with nearer kinship to the best of earth 
and all of heaven! 

Here, beneath monumental tablets, in which 
time seems to mock the vain protest against 
oblivion by bedimming the fond inscription, and 
crumbling it beneath the noiseless wave of decay, 
lie others over whom we may well muse. They 
died early, as we learn from the dim figures, and 
even before the brightness of morning had 
yielded to the languid labor of life’s weary noon. 
With brow unwrinkled by care, and beaming 
with the joyous consciousness of untried capa- 
bilities, they looked with manly forecast to the 
great future. Standing upon the threshold, with 
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a noble manhood slumbering in a brave heart, 
they saw a lifetime brilliant with the enchanting 
hues of their exultant hope. Alas! too far they 
looked, and overlooked an event that marred all 
else. In their ante-biography hope omitted the 
last chapter that is alone certain, and yet that 
it fondly puts so far away. And when under the 
startling light of the real, immanent world, that 
last chapter was written, and the volume of life 
clasped, and the seal set, never came death more 
stealthily—more sadly. Ask ye why thus confi- 
dently and minutely we expand these few dates 
in such interpretation? Know, then, that they 
were students borne from the portals of the uni- 
versity you may here bring within your view, as 
thence, too, they may have looked, and little 
thought how nigh they were to each other. Far 
from their kindred, and upborne by no soothing 
hand, they truly felt the loneliness of the last 
mortal agony. The dim shadows of their setting 
sun might linger longest upon the first scenes 
and objects of memory—the old homestead, the 
oft-trodden, boyish walks, the gentle voice of sis- 
ter, and early and late prayers at a mother's 
knee—these as lofty peaks might yield latest to 
the shadow of night. Far from the blessed min- 
istry of loving hands, they saw the ebb of life in 
all its bare, unalienated terror, Martyrs, tod, 
they may have been, and offered the o’erwrought 
body a sacrifice in their unsparing zeal of knowl- 
edge. No well-worn footpath leads to these, and 
no flower or shrub bespeaks a remembrance 
faithful as the ever-recurring spring-time, and 
yet they may not be lone and unattended. 
Hither hearts, unforgetting their first and most 
abiding bonds, may come in frequent pilgrimage, 
though they mark no footprints in the turf. 
Another to whom the eventide of life has come 
in outer sightlessness and decay of bodily senses, 
yet recalls her buried boy as he appeared when, 
with door ajar, he leaned upon her bosom and 
bore away her unspoken benediction, that beg- 
gared her words and told itself in tears. As 
brothers and sisters reunite the broken links, 
and people again the old hearth-stone, this 
brother comes and hightens in his manly, joyous 
countenance the fondness that mirrors itself in 
theirs. Thus the dead outlive their dying, and 
those who love them most blend tem with that 
which is dearest to both, and each fulfilling his 
part, we thus vivify the past, and in old age, 
blending fact and memory, “we spend our years 
as a tale that is told.” 

Turn we for a moment to another upon whose 
breast the memorial-stone lies an easy, desired 
burden. Not too soon came her release from 
this world of which she had lost all relish, nor 


her summons to another upon which she fixed 
Vou. XIX.—43 





her uttermost trust. Her circumstances and 
character united to inspire a most impassioned 
attachment to any one upon whom her heart 
might set choice. An orphan by Joss of father, 
and deprived of that direct contact with the 
world this relation affords, she dwelt with a 
mother doubly endeared by her loneliness, in 
happy ignorance of any world different from that 
she most knew. When finally, through ail the 
process of pure and ardent affection, she gave 
her heart to another, it was no light, revocable 
gift. The wealth of her fervent spirit, unversed 
in advance and retreat of coquetry, endowed the 
gift with value untold in earthly computation. 
Never did and never could she belie the gift to 
her own heart, though her lips might belie her 
heart. Slowly and reluctantly, with a simplicity 
that gave frequent pause to his design, she ap- 
prehended his impatience of release. It was 
granted with that outward calmness which be- 
tokens utter despair, and with it was yielded her 
own life. Quickly as decay follows the hectic- 
like beauty with which autumn flushes the wan- 
ing summer did the folds of the shroud hide the 
death-stricken face that so lately glowed with a 
self-consuming hue. Not many are there in 
whom the unrequited heart thus claims its her 
itage with the dead. Few if any knew this sad 
involvement of results from her unaccusing lips. 
Reproach and crimination were foreign to her 
womanly delicacy, and never to him nor to the 
world did she bear the wounded spirit that would 
have uttered its own accusation. No where might 
the hallowed invocation of peace be more fitly 
spoken than over one who found the grave more 
habitable than an estranged world: 


** Requiescat in pace.” 


Besides all our local attachments there are 
general and precious associations that equally 
prompt meditation. Here Christianity has plant- 
ed its flag of final conquest under the leadership 
of Him who “brought life and immortality to 
light,” and enhances its revenue-enlarged trib- 
ute. Earthly wisdom stood mute and appalled 
when it brought hither its devotees, and its only 
resource was to emulate the insensibility of the 
unthinking brute. We ought never to forget, 
too, that Christianity alone teaches us to esteem 
rightly the body. Unlike false religions it never 
errs by neglect or excess, but befits the tenement 
to its tenant. And now when we stand upon the 
thoughtful verge of the grave and ask, “If a 
man die shall he live again?” we are not without 
reply. Over the waste of centuries there comes 
an unspent and life-giving voice that first bore 
life anew to a dead saint: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life. He that believeth in me 
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though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
Nor this only. The same Savior that hallowed 
every footstep of life between the inn at Bethle- 
hem and the cross at Jerusalem, did not stop at 
the border of this world and leave the transition 
unexplored. Through its agony, and darkness, 
and gloom, he went and returned, and left it 
luminous with his pathway. As, then, I ask, “If 
a man die, shall he live again?’ I look downward 
and upward—to the untenanted tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, and the uplifted gaze of those 
that follow him as he ascends the sky at Beth- 
any—an empty grave and open heaven! 


——_--ge——— 


THE HOME OF ADAM AND EVE. 


BY E. L. BICKNELL, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


ARADISE! loveliest of all earth’s lovely gar- 

dens, the place selected by God himself for 
man’s abode: Paradise! sanctified by the voice of 
the Almighty and the footsteps of angels, the 
winds that pass over thee are borne upon the 
wings of seraphs refreshing in their sweetness 
and their purity. Thou fearest not the drought, 
though the sun’s rays fall richly upon thy pas- 
tures, for thou hast ever witnessed the circling 
mist, as it ascended from thy green valleys, 
change into brilliant rainbows ere it fell in still- 
ness upon the waiting earth. 

In thee sublimity and beauty, love and har- 
mony reign supreme. When thou appearedst 
fresh from the hands of thy Creator, arrayed 
in thy garment of youthfulness, a dwelling-place 
for man and woman, “the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
In thee, Adam and Eve in innocence and love 
held rapturous communion with their Maker. 

But what has caused silence in heaven, violence 
oa earth, triumph in hell? The command of God 
has been disobeyed; man and woman have fallen 
from their high estate, and this has caused tri- 
umph in hell, for its prince was their conqueror; 
this has caused violence on earth, for sin has en- 
tered its domain; and this has caused even si- 
lence in heaven. 

Hushed is each harp-string, mute is each voice, 
folded each wing, each spirit is filled with dismay 
and astonishment. 

In the midst of this silence, this fearful silence, 
rises one like unto the Son of God; listen, for 
he speaks, “Lo, I come, O God, to do thy will.” 

Then sang “every creature in heaven, and on 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 





Where, now, is paradise? Alas, it exists no 
longer. Instead of its glorious beauty, we see 
sterility or decay. Instead of repose, and joy, 
and life, we find fatigue, sorrow, and death, 
Beasts are prowling wildly over new-made deserts. 
Birds on the wing are beating wearily against 
the thickened air; while they who called that 
magnificent abode their home, have been driven 
from it, lest they should take of the tree of life 
and live thus miserably forever. 


*¢ The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


Paradise is no longer found on earth. But in its 
stead behold an altar, on which is laid an offer- 
ing for sin. Before it, with grief too deep for 
utterance, stand Adam and Eve till the fire of 
God consumes the sacrifice: then faith in the 
promised Seed grows strong, and they retire from 
God’s symbolic presence, rejoicing in his won- 
drous mercy. 

Years pass on, and Cain and Abel, who had 
been nursed through infancy with such strange 
delight, have grown to manhood; and while their 
parents are conversing on the promise, wonder- 
ing which of their sons will prove the chosen 
one, they behold the body of the murdered Abel. 

“One hundred years roll round, then Seth, the 
chosen one, is born. Yet is he but the forerun- 
ner of a long line of patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings. 

Three thousand years before the Babe of Beth- 
lehem is sent, the sentence pronounced against 
Adam is fulfilled—* Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 

Each one of the human family has been or is 
t! eir breathing, moving, living monument—grand 
though degraded! 

There is no earthly paradise! but there is one 
which mortal eye has never seen—its music mor- 
tal ear has never heard—its glory mortal heart 
could never grasp. Yet is this heavenly para- 
dise freely opened to all who pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death trusting in the 
Redeemer. 

oe en 


THE END. 


To every thing beneath the sun there comes a 
last day—and of all futurity, this is the only por- 
tion of time that can in all cases be infallibly 
predicted. Let the sanguine then take warning, 
and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and every sorrow, to every hope and every 
fear, there will come a last day; and the man 
ought so to live, that while he learns in every 
state to be content, he shall in each be prepared 
for another, whatever that may be. 
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SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 


BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS. 


CHOOLMISTRESSES—a so-called unfortu- 

nate race, harassed by care and haggard with 
labor! Oftentimes “hungry and lean,” they 
earn their reputation of being “sour and crab- 
bed.” Self-sacrificing and humble, they are often 
accounted servile and weak. Thanks to the 
“ Autocrat,” they are now endowed with a touch 
of the heroic, even as they have long been ac- 
corded some of the strongest elements of char- 
acter, such as perseverance, industry, patience, 
and faith. Trace the history of those most serv- 
iceable and reliable, and they will doubtless be 
found to have struggled with incalculable diffi- 
culties in obtaining an cucation, and in achiev- 
ing the success which is at once so silent and so 
powerful. Mark the slender figure and downcast 
eye, volumed in its full gaze—the calm forehead 
and compressed lips, relaxed sometimes to a pa- 
tient smile, and read upon this living page a 
history, mute as the grave, yet, perchance, fraught 
with more direful defeats, glorious triumphs, and 
stirring victories than glow upon the exciting 
pages of Prescott and Bancroft. 

Perhaps it speaks a soul rent with agonizing 
grief for the dead, a holy sympathy and sorrow 
with the afflicted living, and perhaps a great un- 
spoken desolateness, worn deep in the soul by 
faithlessness and inconstancy. That air of sub- 
dued cheerfulness and rigid self-watchfulness was 
only begotten through discipline, active and res- 
olute. Happy if it may have been one of choice 
rather than of necessity. Among the many hun- 
dred thousand women who now teach and have 
taught, only a few have risen to any eminence, 
and those chiefly through the agency of the:pen. 
Like the toiling millions in other avocations, 
they form the substratum whereon the leaders 
rise, bedecked with laurels and glittering with 
prosperity. They are proverbially a silent class, 
pursuing their labors without any grand public 
meetings or voluminous legislative petitions; 
never rising in mobs, making strikes, or allowing 
themselves to be the objects of officious charity 
for a sympathizing public. Too independent to 
accept supercilious patronage, and too proud to 
complain, they endure with speechless fortitude 
the evils of their lot, and receive its sparing joys 
with fervent thankfulness and rejoicing. There 
is no class of women whose morals are so irre- 
proachable and whose cultivation is so practical 
and extended; none who, in a business point of 
view, have so much credit or capital; that is, 
counting the absolute cost of the stock which 
they invest in education and accomplishments. 
They are a class so capable and trustworthy that 





we confide to them our dearest interests and cast 
upon them the burden of innumerable responsi- 
bilities, ‘for which we deem ourselves unfitted. 
It is only the hopelessly depraved that betray 
such a trust, and in the unlimited confidence 
which the nature of their vocation demands, 
schoolmistresses must develop all that is good 
and noble in their natures. Thus we often see 
the frivolous, trifling girl, who tries teaching as 
an experiment or a joke, converted toa thinking, 
loving, working woman, by the very means that 
she sought only as pastime. 

Unfortunately there are those among them 
who consider their occupation degrading, from 
the very fact that it is positive labor. They weep 
and moan that adverse fate has forced necessity 
upon them, and tacitly accept the servile posi- 
tion which so-called “first society” accords, with- 
out an effort to ueserve any better or to dignify 
their business, or do honor to their calling. They 
are ashamed to meet the eye of a devotee of 
fashion, and scrupulously keep their occupation 
out of sight, if, at any time, they find themselves 
beyond the range of their acquaintance. Shy, 
proud, and exacting, requiring from all the most 
punctilious treatment, it is impossible, in ordi- 
nary human intercourse, to avoid brushing against 
the ever-open and freshly-bleeding wounds. Pit- 
iable and undesirable as is their condition, often 
ruinous to the multitude of interests which their 
position involves, we always find some represent- 
atives and no palpable thinning of their ranks. 
Who more than a womar. needs the healthy stim- 
ulus and strengthening self-reliance which a set- 
tled occupation begets? 

Another class still, equally reprehensible, al- 
though not so disagreeable, are those whom the 
employment dignifies and who seek it for a mere 
respectable subsistence. Their antecedents are 
doubtful, and only through much tribulation have 
they achieved sufficient standing to obtain any 
position. They are exceedingly proud, and gaze 
down in infinite disgust upon those who are 
counted, from the nature of their employment, a 
little lower in the social scale. These grow fat 
and contented, and do not pander to wealth and 
influence like the former class. Both are con- 
tent with the least amount of preparation for 
their work that will do, and both would leave 
their occupation without regret and return to it 
without joy. Drifting with the current, they soon 
reach the altitude of their expectations, and self- 
complacently sail on with their freight of passive 
virtues and follies, making a “good living” and 
counting one at all possible grand dinners and 
in all public assemblies. 

But there are a few who are as leaven to the 
lifeless lump—as a lever to raise the whole mass— 
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an inspiration to thrill the waiting multitude. 
Such are loving, gentle, patient teachers all their 
lives—a joy in the school-room, a comfort at the 
fireside, and a hope to all the world. No hard- 
ships deter and no vexations prevent such a one 
from yielding all her energy to accomplish good 
and elevate mankind. Quietly and firmly pur- 
suing the path of duty, she heeds no sneers and 
meets no revilings. 

Talk of paying such a teacher—money is in- 
sufficient—the reward is in her own soul. Much 
as she needs it, her heart sinks within her as she 
receives her quarterly stipend, and she feels de- 
graded that this necessity is laid upon her. 

We buy a garment and offer its equivalent in 
money, but nothing gross or material can be an 
equivalent for that soul-raiment which the de- 
voted teacher helps us to weave for our eternal 
adorning. A true missionary, she believes in 
active faith and unceasing good works. Many 
live on through life unknown, save in their re- 
tired hamlet and to the persons whom they have 
personally taught and influenced; while others, 
in the quiet discharge of their daily duty, and 
devising new methods of study and improvement 
for themselves and those under their care, achieve 
lasting fame and world-wide influence. Mrs. 
Barbauld’s sweetest poems were written for the 
children under her care, little thinking that the 
tender notes which thrilled her heart would re- 
écho for the children of two nations. Mrs. Emma 
Willard and Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, sisters indeed, 
have wielded influence untold and accomplished 
good incalculable while preparing text-books and 
testing their efficiency in their own classes. 
Many distinguished writers who have honored 
their age and nation, have come from the ranks 
of these humble laborers. Mary Lyon and Cath- 
erine Beecher, wholly devoted to the one object, 
have concentrated their energies—the one to 
build up an institution whose value is beyond all 
estimate, and the other to diffuse learning and 
supply the destitute with suitable instruction. 
The latter has found time to write several buoks. 
Charlotte Bronté doubtless found in her unhappy 
experience as governess much material for her 
immortal fiction, and Mrs. Stowe perhaps bor- 
rowed some of the inimitable children of her 
stories from the little marvels of Leauty and 
brightness committed to her care in her younger 
days. Fanny Forrester taught in a female semi- 
nary, and begetting for herself an atmosphere of 
romance, peopled with possible beauties, may 
have found models in the gay, young groups 
daily about her. There, too, she may have been 
inspired for that position of self-sacrifice which 
she afterward occupied as the wife of one of the 





most useful and courageous of the foreign mis- | 


— 


sionaries. Madame Campan attained fame un- 
der the Bonapartean dynasty, and Madame 
Maintenon’s experience in taking charge of the 
education of the Duke of Maine doubtless devel- 
oped those great abilities, which afterward ex- 
erted so silent and powerful an influence upon 
courts and cabinets. Mrs. Sigourney was a 
teacher, Miss Elizabeth Blackwell and Margaret 
Fuller also—the latter instructing classes of mar- 
ried ladies, 

But these, although giving honor to the pro- 
fession, are not of the ranks, who are willing to 
labor patiently day after day, thinking deeply and 
using all possible expedients to arouse slothful 
minds or animate the dull; breathing words of 
encouragement to the desponding, checking un- 
due vanity, and calling out the latent faculties, 
so buried beneath the rubbish which can accu- 
mulate in a few short years. It is these, the un- 
daunted and faithful, who form the stamina and 
rear the enduring fabric. These are they who 
are content to serve as vice-principals in flour- 
ishing female seminaries or colleges, really guid- 
ing the whole machinery of the institution, while 
the pompous principal is revered in his indo- 
lence for the successful administration of affairs. 
The great mass of teachers are females; they 
teach successfully where men can not and what 
they can not. Here their work is distinctive and 
must always remain so. 

Seeking no honors and gaining none; happy 
in a life of toil and of joy—joy in being permit- 
ted to minister to the soul—to study its capaci- 
ties and guide it higher and higher, even to the 
pure fountain of truth above. Blessed occupa- 
tion! meet only for the purified soul, upborne be- 
yond the tide of human temptation, and guarded 
by Him who is both omniscient and omnipotent. 


Sn 


GOD’S WATCH-CARE. 
BY MARY A. LANCETON, 


Gop made each flower, each blade of grass, 
Each leaf that rustles on the tree; 

And if he watches over these, 
Will not he watch o’er thee? 


The bird, however small, that wings 
Its flight o’er land and sea— 

He quiets it and notes its fall: 
Careth he not for thee? 


Thou canst not always comprehend 
The way God leadeth thee; 

The good that ’s wrought from seeming ill, 
On earth thou mayest not see. 


But when the vail is drawn aside 
Which here thy vision hides, 

And thou shalt see as thou art seen 
Thou shalt be satisfied. 
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THE STORY OF LOUISE. 
NUMBER I. 
BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 
AN ANCIENT CITY. 


“Vistons of the days departed, shadowy phantoms 
filled my brain; 

They who live in history only, seemed to walk the 
earth again.” LONGFELLOW. 


ROM the time that she was old enough to 

spell its name, the ancient city of Toulouse 
had peculiar attractions for Madame N. She 
was, therefore, glad when circumstances ren- 
dered it necessary for her to make it her home 
for at least two years to come. She rented a 
house in the suburbs, which was really a small 
cottage, although a pair of turrets and a good 
deal of carved work upon it gave it a somewhat 
pretentious appearance. In that temperate cli- 
mate flowers grow profusely, and it was not long 
before care and skill made Madame’s narrow 
grounds beautiful enough to have gratified Clem- 
ence Isaure herself, could she have risen, with the 
golden violets said to be buried with her, from 
her cold tomb in the Church of St. Daurade. 
But the floral games have become a memory of 
olden times in Toulouse, and Clemence herself 
appeared as little of a reality to the people as 
the ghosts of Ossian when Madame N. took up 
her abode in Toulouse. Nevertheless, when she 
saw her roses, jonquils, carnations, jessamines, 
and lilies, she really thought that she might 
have ventured to compete for the glittering prize 
had she lived in those early days. She believed 
that she loved flowers as dearly as Clemence, 
although not as ambitiously. The gardener is 
proud of his conservatory, while the child loves 
his small bed of mignionette growing in the out- 
of-the-way place apportioned to it. 

We have said that Toulouse had a singular at- 
traction for Madame N. It came from reading 
the quarto edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs in 
her early American home when she was too 
small to hold the volume on her lap. It used to 
lie upon a chair, before which she kneeled every 
Sunday evening to read its grim and fearful nar- 
rations, and to look at the strange, weird cuts. 
She learned to reverence the good Henry of 
Toulouse, but Count Raymond was her ideal 
hero. The cloud that covered the latter part of 
his life could not blot out the record of his daz- 
zling deeds. The heart swelled with pity for the 
Calas family, who, while living in Toulouse, 
were as cruelly persecuted by a false and corrupt 
priesthood, as the good father Chiniquy is now. 
No romance in after life had more power over 
her than that straightforward story so simply told 





in the Book of Martyrs. At sixty-eight‘years of 
age Peter Calas, the father, a devout and intelli- 
gent Christian, when stretched upon the rack 
through the malice of his Popish enemies, “ex- 
pressed himself,” says his historian, “with such a 
humble hope of immortality, and so compassion- 
ate a regard for the judges who had condemned 
him, that the heart of one of the Dominican 
priests beside him melted, and he expressed a 
desire to die as Peter Calas did.” After “perse- 
cution had chased him up to heaven,” the widow 
and sons were detained in prison. But Donat, 
the younger, managed to escape, and fled to 
Switzerland. He there became acquainted with 
a nobleman of wealth and influence, to whom he 
related his story, and who gave such credence to 
it that he went to France, and, by unwearied ex 
ertion and the sacrifice of half his fortune, re- 
deemed the family from prison. The name of 
this nobleman should have been embalmed, but 
the historian does not give it. 

It is no parvenu, that old city of Toulouse, 
with its narrow and crooked streets, across which 
the houses seem to bend to salute each other. 
Its origin is lost in the haze of antiquity, and 
great memories cluster round it. The blood of 
martyrs has poured over those crooked and mis- 
shapen stones which were brought from the bed 
of the river to pave the streets. It has been hal- 
lowed by faith, valor, and endurance. A solemn 
train will pass before the eyes of an imaginative 
person who first visits the city, if his mind is 
stored with its early history. The recent battles 
fought there between the armies of Marshal 
Soult and “the Iron Duke,” will have little inter- 
est compared with those of former years. That 
was an ambitious strife, hallowed in comparison 
by no noble motive; the others were earnest 
struggles for the free exercise of faith and relig- 
ious liberty. In connection with the wars be- 
tween the Papists and the Albigenses in the city 
and neighborhood of Toulouse, two prominent 
figures appear: Simon De Monfort, the arch-per- 
secutor of the Albigenses, and Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, their champion, were as diverse in 
character as “the stranger huntsmen,” whose 
persons are thus described in the old ballad: 


** Who was each stranger left and right? 

Well may I guess but dare not tell; 

The right hand steed was silver white, 
The left the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right hand horseman, young and fair, 
His smile was like the morn of May, 

The left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight’s lurid ray.” 


Tt was under the walls of Toulouse that Simon 
the persecutor was at last slain by a stone hurled 
by the hands of a woman. 
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Madame N. was a stanch Protestant, and all 
these recollections overflowed her heart. Her 
house stood on an elevation about a mile from 
the town, affording a pleasant view of Toulouse 
and the broad Garonne on which it stands, and 
of the canal of Languedoc with its border of 
stately trees, as well as of the adjacent country. 
Madame N. remembered, as she looked over the 
prospect, how often the plain around the city, 
which had first been made fertile by the labor 
of the Albigenses, had also been dyed with their 
blood, and the blue Pyrenees in the horizon re- 
ceived a livelier interest when she remembered 
that fugitives, “of whom the world was not 
worthy,” had been received and sheltered in 
their bosom. 

Madame N.’s love to God filled her heart with 
love for her fellow-creatures also. She wished 
to be useful, but she had no acquaintances in 
Toulouse to direct her charities. In her daily 
walks, however, her attention was painfully at- 
tracted by the pale, woe-worn faces of young 
women who sat at their windows or outside of 
their doors day after day with their eyes fixed 
upon their embroidery, too intent upon their 
work to give more than a glance at the passer 
by. The expression of some of their faces 
touched Madame N., they looked so faded, color- 
less, and prematurely old. 

She made herself acquainted with two orphan 
sisters who lived in an apartment in a wretched 
court, which had neither flowers, sky, nor ver- 
dure. Their painful history was but a specimen 
of many others, in their rank of life. It seemed 
an existence without warmth, color, or vitality. 
They embroidered, they made lace, and were 
thankful for any needle-work which would give 
them dry bread for their daily fare. Their sight 
was wasted, and their health spent for those who 
wore the fruit of their labor without a thought 
of the martyred needle-woman. When Madame 
N. heard their story she felt that she could never 
agiin consent to wear articles of dress that 
seemed to her bought with the life-blood of her 
fellow-creatures. 


“Tt was a frightful thought to set together 
That costly fabric and that fading child.” 


Madame N. gave these young creatures a new 
existence. She found them employment which 
paid them liberally, and the effect of nourish- 
ing food was goon seen in their altered appear- 
ance. She also gave them the means of spend- 
ing a day in the country, and it was a marked 
one in their uneventful lives. They went out 
from their dark, stone jail in the alley with the 
timidity of birds reared in a cage. But the 
sports of Rose and Terese were excited to ec- 





stasy when, after many flutterings and misgiv- 
ings, they found themselves seated on a mossy 
bank in the shady woods. They listened to the 
birds, they wondered at the insect tribe, they 
sang amid the wild flowers which they picked, 
tremblingly at first, hardly believing it possible 
that they would be allowed to gather them at 
will. They returned with their bonnets loaded 
and their hands full of them, and stopped on 
their way home to thank Madame N. for their 
day’s happiness. They had never known any 
thing like it; they would have it to think of for- 
ever. The shadow of the trees on the turf was 
more beautiful than a picture; the music of the 
birds finer than the organ in the cathedral. 

“And these sweet darlings,’ said Rose, hold- 
ing up the flowers in her hands, “are for poor 
mother Louise. They will be as welcome as sun- 
shine to her.” 

“ And who then is Louise?’ asked Madame N. 

“Ah, does not Madame know mother Louise, 
who lives in our alley? She is a good woman, 
who has known great sorrow. But she is so 
patient and kind that every body loves her. We 
have been selfish, Terese, in not before naming 
her to Madame.” ; 

Madame N. lost no time in finding out 
Louise; but, although she became a generous 
benefactor to her, she received more than she 
gave. She found her one of God’s dear chil- 
dren, living upon his promises, and enjoying 
peace and serenity in the midst of her extreme 
poverty. When Rose introduced Madame N. to 
Louise she found her plaiting straw, with a small 
and much-used Bible before her. She lived in 
an attic, which contained scarcely more than 
box bedstead, two chairs, and a broken table. 
But all was scrupulously clean, from the floor to 
the little white curtain which was drawn away 
from the tiny window to let in the faint sunshine 
for an hour or two every day. That gleam of 
sunshine was one of the mercies for which 
Louise thanked God continually. 

Till Madame N. knew the secret of her daily 
life she wondered at the superiority of Louise to 
those around her. But the constant study of 
God’s word and near intercourse with him 
strengthens the intellect as well as purifies the 
heart. “The entrance of thy word giveth light, 
it giveth understanding to the simple,” says the 
Psalmist, and his words were verified in the ex- 
perience of the poor Louise. 

“T have but one book, Madame,” she said, 
“but that tells me all I need to know. It has 
opened the windows of heaven to me.” 

“And when did you learn to love it so well, 
Louise?” asked Madame N. 

“Ah, when every thing earthly was taken this 
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was sent to me by the good God. How could I 
have lived without it!” she said, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 

Then Louise went on to relate a little story 
full of interest to Madame N., and one which we 
think may also interest our readers, as it shows 
a phase of life unknown among ourselves, and 
quite peculiar to a small part of France. We 
will give it in a subsequent number. 
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THE LIFE-LABOR OF JEAN GARSTON, 


BY MRS. JULIA M’NAIR WRIGHT. 

OWN on the bank of the stream at the foot 
of the orchard little Jean Garston found a 
dead dove. She took it up tenderly, and, sitting 
under a pear-tree, smoothed its snow-white feath- 
ers with her small, brown hand. Jean was very 
young, and knew little about the world’s wisdom, 
but a great deal about kindness and humanity, 
and her own heart had been her teacher in these 
things; her home knew and taught little of them. 
She had been to Church pretty often and to 
funerals sometimes, She concluded that the dove 
must be buried. So she stole into the house and 
got a cigar box, a pocket handkerchief, and a 
prayer-book. Then she went back to the pear- 
tree and dug a hole and put the bird, carefully 
wrapped in the handkerchief, in the box, and 
then standing up with great solemnity, read in a 
musical voice the service for the burial of the 
dead. While thus engaged her step-mother 
came from the house, and, having thrown the 
bird upon the ground, sent Jean indoors. The 
child went supperless to bed. She did not. com- 
plain, but about midnight, when all in the house 
were asleep, she got the box and a piece of mus- 
lin, climbed out of the window, went to the pear- 
tree, and, kneeling down in the moonlight, said 
a little prayer over the bird and buried it. That 
was not the last white dove Jean Garston buried. 
Hers was a sorrowful life, marked all along its 
course by gravestones and the burial of the 

white doves her heart had cherished. 

In telling what I know of Jean Garston’s life- 
labors I can relate only the simple story of a 
simple-hearted girl. Jean was only a plain vil- 
lage maiden in her youth, and a humble, earn- 
est-hearted woman in maturer years, but I am 
certain her heart history is written in golden let- 
ters in God’s book of life, and that the glad 
angels hailed her freed spirit joyfully as it en- 
tered the eternal gates. Jean had in those child- 
ish days, when she buried the white dove, a baby 
brother, her step-mother’s child. It may be that 
her tender love for him, for she poured out upon 
him all the affection of her loving heart, ren- 
dered her so earnest in her endeavors to bury 





the bird, for she used to sit for hours with the 
boy in her lap under the trees in the orchard 
twining crowns for him of the long grasses, or 
curling dandelion stems for him, likening him 
meanwhile to the robins and the doves that 
twittered and cooed above her head. Jean’s 
father was a sailor; he was a hard, careless 
man, and thought little of the happiness of those 
whose lives it should have been his first care to 
bless. 

Jean was ten years old, and the baby boy she 
loved so fondly had seen but two summers when 
one day he fell from the piazza upon the pave- 
ment beneath. Jean was the first to reach him 
as he lay white and still upon the stones. O, 
how her heart ached for the long two hours she 
bent over him waiting for him to wake from that 
stupor and die! He opened his blue eyes at last 
and looked about; his glance fell vacantly upon 
his mother’s face, but when they rested upon 
little Jean, he smiled and held up his hands; 
that was only a bright ray flashing up before 
the lamp of life went out forever. Little Jim 
was the second white dove Jean buried. The 
step-mother’s heart seemed harder than ever 
toward the little girl; she may have envied her 
the last smile of the dying child; however that 
was, it is certain that she gave her no motherly 
care. She sold her furniture and went to live 
with her sister, having first bound Jean to a 
grocer’s wife. It seemed very hard to consign 
the gentle girl to a life of ceaseless but needless 
toi. Had Jean been donated by nature with 
extreme beauty she might have won captious 
hearts by a fair face, for, indeed, the fair face 
wins oftener upon us frail mortals than the fair 
spirit; but there was nothing beautiful about her 
but her low, musical voice, and even that had 
nothing in it to be a talisman to win praise or 
exemption from toil and harshness; she had a 
pleasant, cheery way of singing to herself, but 
that was all. It seemed that, however hard Jean 
Garston’s lot might be, however heavy her toils 
and few the loving words that fell upon her ear, 
if she could only find some one whom she could 
cheer by kindness, whose life she could bless by 
gentle services, she would be happy. For a per- 
son thus determined to do good, to whom it is a 
necessity to bless others, there are various op- 
portunities of exercising their charities presented 
in a world full of strife and sorrow. 

Jean was up before light at the grocer’s, build- 
ing fires and bringing water. There was no 
breakfast for her till the store was swept, the 
windows rubbed, the vegetables placed on the 
stands before the door, the scales and counters 
dusted, and numberless other tasks performed; 
but she sang through them all, and went to her 
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brown bread and milk or potatoes and salt with 
a light heart and a good appetite. True she was 
apt to be scolded by the grocer’s wife, shaken by 
the grocer himself, and called hard names by the 
grocer’s boy; but she cherished no bitter thoughts 
in her heart, and performed her laborious duties 
faithfully. There was no rest for her all day, no 
moment for quiet; she had errands to run, cus- 
tomers to wait upon, tables to set, dishes to wash, 
and it was later than she had ever been up in 
her life before she could go to her straw bed in 
the dark. But here the great necessity of her 
life was satisfied, for she had one on whom to 
lavish her cares and love. There was a little 
lame boy hardly any older than herself there, 
the grocer’s nephew. .No one there cared for 
him; he was given food and a bed, his father 
sent him clothes, books sometimes, but no one 
cheered him when he was sad and lonely, no one 
soothed him when he was in pain, or sought 
pleasant occupations to delight his listless hours 
till Jean came. What a sunshine her presence 
was to the boy; what a light fell on Harry's path 
when Jean was near; what a hearty gratitude he 
felt for all her goodness! She told him stories 
as he sat on the counter while she watched for 
customers; she found odd moments to draw pic- 
tures on his slate; she obtained an old account 
book and saved papers, from which he cut the 
pictures and pasted them in it; she helped him 
learn verses, and they helped one another to 
learn to read. When Jean had saved two shil- 
lings, given her in pennies at different times by 
kind-hearted customers, she spent it in buying a 
picture book and an orange for Harry. She had 
been five years at the grocer’s when they heard 
that Harry’s father had married and was coming 
for Harry. Jean had no pleasant associations to 
connect with the word step-mother, and she 
spent hours after she had gone to her bed crying 
over her little friend’s hard fate; but for Harry’s 
ear she had words of hope of a happier home, 
where he had a kind father and the new step- 
mother to love him as her own son. 

Jean had never in her life-journey, now fifteen 
years long, found any one to act to her as she 
had acted to others. She had never found any 
one who sought to lighten her cares and cheer 
her heart. In her overflowing goodness she 
never rebelled against the harshness of those 
who should have given her abundant love. In 
her exceeding humility she had never recognized 
the gentleness and purity of her life so beauti- 
fully and clearly above the lives lived by those 
about her. It was a new thing to her to have 
a tender, sympathizing friend; such a one she 
found in Harry's dreaded step-mother. Jean 
was telling Harry stories and repeating little 





poems to him one evening when a fair-faced 
gentlewoman came to them, and, kissing Harry’s 
forehead, called him her boy, and laying her 
white hand on Jean’s head, thanked her for her 
goodness to the suffering youth. Jean’s heart 
was full of love for her at once. When Effie 
Osborn heard how Jean had been the one bless- 
ing of her step-son’s life; when she saw her bear 
uncomplainingly with all the rudeness and im- 
position heaped upon her; when she saw her self- 
forgetfulness and devotion to the suffering and 
needy, she loved her with a mother’s love. Much 
to her surprise and joy she found the grocer’s 
wife ready to give up her claim to her bound 
girl. If the truth were told, it might be seen 
that she feared the influence of that sweet voice 
and gentle smile over the heart of her son and 
heir. Jean went to Harry’s home, and then fol- 
lowed the happiest year of all her life. She 
went to school every day, and found each night 
when she came home kind smiles and loving 
hearts to welcome her. Then a new ambition 
filled her heart; she felt she would study eagerly 
till she was fitted to be a teacher. There was 
something in the teacher's mission congenial to 
her; it would be sweet to spend her life making 
easy the path of knowledge to those whose feet 
must tread it. It woulc be a beautiful thing to 
be surrounded day after day by little children 
looking up to her and trusting in her whose love 
she could win, whose minds cultivate, and whose 
hearts she could train to a love of goodness and 
truth. It was well that for a time she could be 
happy in the bright dreams never realized 
among the hard actualities of her existence. It 
was well that she could rejoice for a little season 
in those fancies of a happiness denied her by the 
cruel fate that pursued her. 

Trial stood waiting for her at the close of that 
pleasant year. Jean had been tried in the fur- 
nace heretofore, and now it was heated seven 
times, that her heart might be like pure gold 
when it came out of the fires. Her step-moth- 
er’s sister died, and the step-mother herself be- 
came the victim of severe disease. Now she re- 
membered little Jean. She sent to her, telling 
her that she was sick and homeless, and that 
now it was her duty to come and support and 
cherish one who had done so much for her. 

“Don’t go,” said Harry, “she’s no claim on 
you. I'll be lonesome and wretched without 
you stay here and be my sister.” 

But Jean remembered a curly head that had 
lain on her breast, and blue eyes that had smiled 
on her as little Jim went up to God, and the 
memory of that child was a golden link that 
bound her to her step-mother; so she left sorrow- 
fully the weeping friends and happy home for 
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the old village of mournful memories and a life 
of toil. Noble Jean Garston! I am sad when I 
remember how she labored day and night to sup- 
port the sick, peevish woman who had wronged 
her. Her father had long been absent. Her 
weak hands were her only aids in obtaining 
coarse food and clothing for herself and dainties 
for the invalid; but her heart was strong and 
God helped her. Two years went by, then the 
brown sods were heaped over the step-mother’s 
coffined form. Now the happy home she so 
loved opened its doors wide to her, and glad 
voices called her to the dear hearth-stone, and 
kind hands were held ready to give the cordial 
grasp, and Jean was ready to go and begin the 
happy life and take up the old dreams again. 
But on the eve of her departure her father came 
back. Jean welcomed him tenderly; her true 
heart recognized the tie of blood that was be- 
tween them, and forgot neglect and faithlessness. 
But it was a lost and wretched man on whom 
she bestowed her love; there was no heart or 
mind communion between the bloated drunkard, 
the profane gambler, the noisy bully, and the 
quiet, timid girl. Yet she submitted to live in a 
dreary, miserable home, frightened by her fa- 
ther’s ruffian companions, and repelled and sick- 
ened by the degradation about her, for the sake 
of watching over the drunken maniac and keep- 
ing him from self-destruction, while she prayed 
God that in some moment of reason she might 
sow in his heart the good seed of the Gospel, 
and win him to the paths of peace. 0, the long, 
wretched year she hoped, and prayed, and strug- 
gled on! But it was not for her to rescue and 
redeem the wretched man. The hardened rebel 
was receiving in this life the foretaste of eternal 
retribution, and when the strong arm of civil 
law seized its defiant breaker and condemned 
him to dreary imprisonment, Jean was alone 
again. The call to come and rest in the only 
haven of earthly peace was answered now, and 
she went back to the home so long deserted; but, 
alas! not with the buoyant step of youth and the 
smile of joy, but the bowed form and dim eye of 
disease. Long it was before she rose from her 
bed of sickness. 

Harry was not at home; he had been cured of 
his lameness and was away at sea. He was 
twenty, and his parents said he was a tall, ath- 
letic youth, with a face browned by ocean’s 
breezes, and with flashing eyes and a gay heart. 
He spoke lovingly of his sister Jean when he 
wrote home, and the poor girl felt that she had in 
his gratitude and brotherly affection abundant 
recompense for all she had done for him. It 
was more than a year after Jean’s return to Mr. 
Osborne’s before she could walk about and feel 





the glow and vigor of returning health. She 
had read much during her illness, and meant to 
pursue her old plan and fit herself for teaching. 
But ever and anon came thoughts of her im- 
prisoned father; she wrote to him several times, 
and, having received no reply, finally wrote to 
the jailer. His answer came speedily through 
another person. The small-pox had broken out 
in the prison, and her father was among the suf- 
ferers; he had just been prostrated by the fearful 
malady. 

“T must go and care for him,” said Jean. 

“OQ, no, no,” replied her friends, “you have 
but just recovered from severe illness; you will 
be seized with the pestilence yourself.” 

“God will preserve me,” answered Jean; “and 
who knows but in this hour of his extremity he 
will listen to the words of peace and the proffer 
of mercy? It will be worth any sacrifice to feel 
that he has gone to rest in the bosom of God 
when life is over.” 

So Jean went to the prison. They hailed the 
self-devoted woman there as an angel of mercy; 
and not alone to her father did she give her care 
and time. There were many who blessed her in 
that dreary place. The prison hospital was full, 
and many of the afflicted were in their gloomy 
cells; but from those narrow cells some ran- 
somed souls went up to God who blessed Jean 
Garston with their last words on earth, and 
blessed God for her who had been to them the 
minister of grace eternal as they kneeled before 
his throne. Two women learned from her, as 
she soothed their sufferings, that there was yet 
something for which to live; that the door of 
mercy was not closed; that they were yet able to 
be strong and lead a better life. So they, when 
fully recovered, left their prison to be humble, 
penitent Christians, doing what they had to do 
with all their might, “not as unto men but unto 
God.” But the chief desire of Jean’s heart was 
ungratified. Her father recovered; his fatural 
eyesight had been taken from him; and yet, alas! 
the spiritual was greater than the physical dark- 
ness. His term had not yet expired, and Jean 
pitying his misery staid with him long after the 
plague had ceased—teaching him, exhorting 
him, serving him, and yet, poor girl! when one 
day she left him for a time to carry back some 
books she had borrowed to read to him, on her 
return she found faces pale with horror waiting 
for her; pitying words were spoken to her, kind 
hands forced her from his cell, and in broken 
words they told her he was dead, that he had 
hurried himself from life. She never saw him, 
they were too merciful to let her look upon his 
mangled face. Alas, Jean Garston! Yet a 
third time Jean sought her ark of refuge. 
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Harry was there, and gladly.Jean greeted him 
with the sisterly love she had felt for him for 
years. Harry was delighted with his gentle 
sister; but he dropped that term before long, and 
it became evident that Mr. Harry’s feelings for 
Jean had undergone a complete metamorphose. 
He did not fall desperately in love, though he 
was but twenty-two and she his first divinity. 
Jean found her feelings for Harry changing, too, 
and when she had really learned to love him, it 
was with a deeper, stronger love than his for her. 
By and by one evening Harry said, “Jean, when 
I was a sick, lame boy you were all the world to 
me, and I felt that I could not do without you. 
I feel so more than ever, Jean, now that I can 
better realize your worth, dear, noble Jean. Will 
you let me repay the debt I owe you by a life- 
long devotion; Jean, will you be my wife?” 

Harry was fond of making long speeches. 
Jean looked into his face and smiled, happy in 
new-born hopes, forgetful of her days of woe. 
Then Mr. and Mrs. Osborne came in, and Harry 
told them how the matter stood, and they shook 
hands with Harry and kissed Jean, and said they 
were happy to think she would be their daughter. 
Altogether it was a very pleasant family scene. 
It seemed very sad that after this shining forth 
the sun of joy should hide himself again, but 
the clouds gathered soon, for Mrs. Osborne died. 
Through her painful illness Jean watched her 
and prayed for her, and finally closed her eyes 
when death had darkened them forever. 

To cheer them in this hour of trial Mrs. Os- 
borne’s niece was sent for, young Lettie Graham. 
A gay, silly, merry doll was Lettie, with big, blue 
eyes and golden hair, pink and white face, red 
lips, white teeth, and little hands and feet; this is 
the inventory of Lettie’s charms. She looked as 
if she had never given a thought beyond her 
mirror and mantau-maker. Harry, spite of Jean, 
spite of his recent bereavement, fell crazily in 
love with Lettie. Jean slowly learned the truth; 
slowly her mind began to receive another weary 
lesson. Then she was true to the noble nature 
of Jean Garston, true to the holy womanhood 
her God had given her. One evening she went 
to Harry; he sat on one side of the fireplace, 
Jean stood opposite to him. “Harry,” began 
Jean, “six months ago I told you I would be 
your wife, You are sorry now for that evening's 
words. You are free, Harry. Lettie Graham is 
younger and prettier than L Let her be my 
sister, brother Harry.” 

Jean said all this without a tear or falter; she 
neither trembled nor grew pale, but it was be- 
cause she had schooled her loving heart very 
sternly to the task. Harry went and stood by 
her side. 





“Jean, dear Jean, you are the best of women; 
I knew you would feel so, Jean. We are more 
like brother and sister, and have always been, 
than like lovers. Lettie and I will never forget 
you, sister Jean.” 

He bent down and would have kissed her 
hand, but she drew it away and left the room. 
A weaker spirit might have fainted under the 
burden of this added grief, but hers was brave, 
her trials had ennobled her. That evening, while 
she stood talking to Harry, she buried the one 
great love of her heart—another white dove. 
Mr. Osborne, chagrined and indignant beyond 
control, said Lettie should go home and Harry 
should be turned adrift penniless, but Jean 
kneeled before him and pleaded for the forgive- 
ness of those she loved. Harry was young, 
thoughtless, may be, but not wicked, and surely 
Lettie was not to be blamed. Who could with- 
stand her persuasions? Mr. Osborne was recon- 
ciled to his son, and Harry was married. He 
did not live at home; Mr. Osborne said Jean 
was his heart’s daughter, and should not have 
her home made sad by seeing Harry’s wife con- 
stantly. He was firm in this. A few years of 
quiet came, but again a blow fell upon her; 
Jean’s heart was wounded now through sympa- 
thy with friends. A letter came from Harry. 
Mistress Lettie had left her husband and chil- 
dren and sailed for Europe with a stray music- 
teacher. Would Jean come and restore order to 
the homestead and care for the two deserted 
children? Of course Jean went—when ever was 
Jean Garston’s heart deaf to the cry of the 
needy? Harry sunk beneath financial disaster 
and family disgrace, and died in the earliest 
spring, bequeathing his two little ones to Jean’s 
love. She took them to Mr. Osborne’s with her. 
She loved them fondly, and it was a deep grief 
to her when, the winter after Harry’s death, she 
laid her younger charge, the fair little boy, in the 
grave. Mr. Osborne married his third wife, a 
far different woman from gentle Effie. Maggie 
Osborne hated Harry's little girl, and was jealous 
of Jean’s influence over her husband. After a 
series of petty hostilities she declared that Jean 
and the child must leave the house or she would 
stay there no longer. Again Mr. Osborne’s 
wrath was aroused on Jean’s account; he was 
fain to say that the disturber of his family's 
peace must go herself. Jean pleaded for her 
enemy, and taking her helpless charge, left the 
home of her love, and going to a quiet village, 
labored there for her support. She used the 
money Mr. Osborne gave her for her private use 
in paying Harry's debts. In a life of toil, beauti- 
fied by good deeds, radiant with the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, Jean Garston spent the 
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years of her life’s meridian and decline. She 
died in her adopted daughter's happy home, 
surrounded by those who loved her as few moth- 
ers are loved, and who wrote over her tombstone, 
“She walked with God, and was not, for God 
took her.” 
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STEREOSCOPY. 


BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND, D. D. 


F it be true, as a certain writer affirms, that 
whatever exists for a purpose outside itself is 
not an art, then, indeed, instead of enlarging we 
shall be obliged to narrow the sphere of art. 
We do not feel disposed, however, to adopt this 
definition. If, according to standard lexicogra- 
phy, art consists in the arrangement and modifi- 
cation of things by human skill to answer the 
purpose intended, then may it exist for a purpose 
outside itself. 

The new art to which we desire to call the at- 
tention of the readers of the Repository, and 
which derives its name from the fact that it 
gives to photographic pictures the appearance of 
solid forms, is justly entitled to a place in the 
nomenclature of the fine arts. The invention 
of the stereoscope by Wheatstone twenty years 
since has not till recently become a necessity in 
the esthetic world, but it is now so much so that 
there is nothing at present more admired, as a 
means of instruction and amusement, than that 
instrument. There are few who are not now 
more or less familiar with the wonders of the 
stereoscope, which enables one to behold with 
the perfect reality of nature and art the solid 
semblance of every form of matter and struc- 
ture, flower, statue, and picture. The wonders 
of light and shade as exhibited by this instru- 
ment surpasses belief. Every conceivable grada- 
tion of light is presented with the minnutest grace 
and perfection. You look upon the flat surface 
of the photograph and you behold a scene of 
confusion—lines crossing each other, and all 
forms of objects seeming mingled together in 
disorder, pervaded by dingy colors, dark spots, 
and opaque figures. But place it in the imstru- 
ment, look through the glass, and what a perfect 
transformation! The figures stand into life as 
if by enchantment. A chamber in the palace 
of St. Cloud is presented to you with furniture 
of every variety of polished wood, the diamonds 
sparkle and the mirrors gleam, while far away 
through those mirrors a vista of repeated splen- 
dors which weary the sight with their almost 
endless distance fills the vision. In this wonder- 
ful invention we are introduced to the picture 
gallery of the world. We have gazed for hours 
upon chemical dioramas, and have felt under the 





optical illusion that we were really in sight of 
some grand old cathedral, and in sound of its 
deep-toned organ, so perfect was that illusion; 
but the stereoscope has introduced us into a 
region of greater wonders. 

Upon a simple, natural principle the stereo- 
scope presents all objects in relief, and the shad- 
ow assumes the rotundity and proportions of life. 
Every hair on the head of beauty, and every line 
and feature of the face of youth or age, every 
blade of grass with its finest texture, every hang- 
ing branch with the moss upon the tree, the 


shade of the rock, the sunshine on the river—all © 


come out into an actual presence which startles 
with its exquisite, perfect, all-embracing and en- 
chanting reality. Views are taken on both paper 
and glass, and almost the entire world has been 
searched for pictures. Not content with the 
bright and beautiful objects of earth, very fine 
stereoscopic pictures of the moon have been 
taken, presenting its rugged outlines and volcanic 
desolations. Family groups have also been 
taken, and only lacking life to make you feel they 
are before you as you look into this magic mir- 
ror. The triumphs of man in the world of art, 
and the wonderful works of God in the world of 
nature are brought home to the study of his 
creatures in a new and most interesting light. 
An important modification of the stereoscope 
has recently been communicated to the French 
academy by M. d’ Almeida. With the original 
instrument, which, with some improvements, to 
which we shall hereafter refer, is now in general 
use, only one observer at a time can view the 
relief. M. d’ Almeida renders the object visible 
to several at a time and at a distance of several 
feet. For this purpose he causes two stereo- 
scopic images to be reflected simultaneously on 
ascreen. As these objects are not identical, but 
only similar, the outlines of the one will inter- 
sect those of the other and generate a confusion, 
which can only be obviated by making each eye 
see only one of the images. For this purpose 
the inventor causes the luminous rays from each 
image to pass through a glass of a different 
color, one red and the other green, whereby one 
of the images will be reflected on the screen in 
red and the other in green. Now, if the obserw 
er's eyes be provided with glasses of the above- 
named colors, the eye covered with a green glass 
will only see the green image, while the other 
will only be visible to the eye covered with the 
red glass, The moment this is done the relief 
appears. If the observer change his position in 
a lateral direction the figure will appear to move 
in an opposite direction, which greatly enhances 
the illusion. Another plan has been proposed 
by which the images shall be uncolored and each 
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eye made to perceive but one only. This is to 
be effected by rapidly intercepting the says 
proceeding from one image by means of a re- 
volving piece of pasteboard, cut so as to cover 
only one of the images at a time by a half revo- 
lution. As soon as the rotary motion acquires 
sufficient velocity, the figures will at once appear 
in relief. 

What wonders photography in general or ste- 
reoscopy in particular may yet be destined to 
achieve, it would be rash to conjecture, but it is 
not too much to predict, from the number of 
skillful and ingenious minds now engaged in 
these arts, that the productions of the present 
day will be vastly exceeded by those of future 
years. If photography should ever exceed in 
the difficult task of copying the colors as well as 
recording the different amounts of chemical 
light. and shade of nature, the imagination may 
safely run riot without the slightest danger of 
exaggerating the results we may anticipate. Nor 
is this prospect without foundation when we re- 
member that M. Becquerel, a French chemist, 
has already succeeded in obtaining by photo- 
graphic means all the colors of the spectrum, 
though he has failed in rendering them perma- 
nent, and that M. Niepce de St. Victor, another 
French chemist, “has shown us,” in the language 
of the London Eclectic, “how to bottle up light 
in any convenient receptacle.” 

Mr. Alexander Becker, of New York, a brother 
of the celebrated chemist of that name in Phila- 
delphia, gave his attention to stereoscopic like- 
nesses in 1852, at which time they had been in- 
troduced from France. Mr. A. Moraud, of New 
York, about the same time entered upon the 
work of adapting the stereoscope to portraiture, 
and is, perhaps, one of the most successful oper- 
ators, being one of-the earliest in the art of pho- 
tography. To Mr. Becker must be awarded the 
credit of bringing thg stereoscope to its present 
perfect state. As the result of numerous experi- 
ments, he has succeeded in inventing an instru- 
ment by which a large number of pictures can 
be exhibited in succession, thus precluding the 
‘necessity of ‘constant changing. Great as was 
this result, it did not satisfy the indomitable 
spirit of the artist, who seemed determined to 
stop no where short of perfection. In 1856, feel- 
ing satisfied that he had succeeded, he obtained 
a patent, not only for the United States, but for 
France and England, a fact which at once set- 
tles his claims to preéminence in this depart- 
ment of art. An almost incredible number of 
these instruments has been manufactured and 
sold, and we shall endeavor to give our readers a 
description. The invention consists of an end- 
legs chain. revolving over two square axles. 





Each link of this double chain is so constructed 
as to form a frame on which the picture or 
slide is placed, ready to follow in its turn as rev- 
olutions are made by the shafts, to one of which 
a knob is attached outside of the box. One 
great advantage of Mr. Becker's invention is, 
that glass pictures, which are the most beautiful, 
but have been used sparingly on account of 
being easily broken, can be exhibited without the 
slightest risk. 

The stereoscopic cases are constructed in the 
most beautiful manner, and make a handsome 
parlor ornament. The great ingenuity of the 
artist is shown, perhaps, more strikingly in the 
arrangement by which on his endless chain from 
twenty-five to four hundred pictures can be 
placed on the revolving chain, the pictures being 
attached to said chain like leaves to the back of 
a book. The focal distance can be adjusted in a 
moment with greater ease than that of an opera- 
glass, and with much more permanency. Such 
is the utility of this invention that, while the 
stereoscopes of this and other countries had to 
be constructed with a view to the size of the pic- 
tures, this instrument enables its possessor to use 
pictures of all sizes; it is also so constructed 
that opaque as well as transparent pictures can 
be exhibited, thus saving the expense of two in- 
struments to those who wish to purchase paper 
as well as glass pictures. An examination of 
this wonderful instrument will at once convince 
any one of its superior value, and we feel proud 
that our country has given birth to an invention 
which will prove a source of so much pleasure to 
thousands at home and abroad. 





MY TRIALS AND I; OR, THE SUNSHINE 
BEYOND. 


BY CARRIE STORM. 


“ HAT a happy creature you must be, Mrs. 

Smiley!” said my neighbor Mrs. Sigher, 
dropping in upon me one gloomy afternoon, 
when, to tell the truth, my thoughts partook 
somewhat of the dreariness, without. “Your 
face@s as bright,” for it had brightened, “as my 
three-year-old Aggie’s, who, I suppose, has not a 
care in the world. But then you have nothing 
to trouble you, every thing so neat and simple.” 
I had been sighing at her entrance for the luxu- 
ries my scanty means denied; the luxuries of 
books, and birds, and flowers. “No servants to 
worry after and lay out work for;” I thought of 
the many household cares that had wearied me 
that day, and of the two weeks’ ironing which 
was the morrow’s task, and which I knew would 
spend my feeble strength; but I only smiled, and 
my visitor went on to say, “Your husband is 
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never cross, and you have no babies to torment 
you day and night.” 

“Really, my dear friend,” said I when she had 
stopped to take breath, “one would think, from 
your description, that my life must be a summer 


lower or rain drops to pour. I assure you”—and 
I sobered with the thought—“TI have had trials in 
my short life that would have crushed me quite 
and left me hopelessly wretched had I not caught 
glimpses of the sunshine beyond.” 

“Of the sunshine beyond,” repeated Mrs. 
Sigher in surprise; “why, what do you mean?” 

“T will tell you,” was my reply. “The first 
trial, the first great sorrow of my life was the 
death of my father. Other trials I had had—the 
blasting of childish hopes, the dying out of many 
bright fancy-pictures, and tottering fall of my 
most towering air-castles. These were great 
griefs in their time; but they faded and melted 
into mere nothingness beside this stupendous 
sorrow. My very heart stood still as gently he 
unwound the twining tendrils that would have 
held him to earth—his wife and children; and 
when my turn came to receive his parting bless- 
ing, I could only kiss his pale lips and sob, 
‘Father, father, you must not die! O, you must 
not die!’ 

“He had been my pride, my idol, for, child as 
I was, I felt the true nobility of his nature. His 
handsome face and noble figure were but fit 
index of the soul within. His pleasant, manly 
voice seems, as I remember it now, like music 
set to winning words. His praises, for he had 
very many friends who loved him well and 
praised him oft, fell gratefully upon my ear, and 
made my heart glow when I remembered I was 
his child and bore his name. 

“But he was dying, dying in his prime, with 
his brown hair unfaded and his loving eyes yet 
bright with manhood’s fire. I can not tell you 
of the more than midnight gloom that shrouded 
our breaking hearts, for he had been our all; but 
the happy smile that settled on his cold, cvld face 
crept like a sunbeam into our darkened life, 
leading us from our sorrow to the sunshite be- 
yond, which he was even then enjoying. 

“TI grew to womanhood, proud, reserved, and 
shy, feeling myself superior to many whose pecu- 
niary position alone made them my superiors. I 
mingled in society, and found some who called 
me cold and haughty, without knowing that 
beneath the surface they might not break lay 
passions and hopes as warm and wild as human 





hearts may know. These were trials, but the 

sunshine of pure friendships dissolved them into | 

airy nothings. 
“Love touched my heart, and I gave myself 


up to an enchanting dream. I woke to find, as 
many a poor maid has before and since, that 
what I then considered perfect bliss had been 
mine but for my poverty. O, how my proud will 
chafed, how my poor, wounded heart throbbed, 
and beat, and throbbed again, till I longed to 
rest my weary head upon my buried father's 
bosom and sleep with him that sleep which has 
‘no dreams.’ ‘ 

“Slowly, very slowly the light came back to 
my heart, and with it color to my cheek and 
vigor to my step. I was beginning to see the 
sunshine beyond the tempest that had over- 
whelmed me. Life had duties and pleasures, 
too, for me, among which I might be happy even 
if they were not just what I had hoped. 

“Time passed. Another heart enrolled my 
name on its tablets—a strong, true heart I 
pray God may ever shield from sorrow. It 
pleaded for my love and presence through life, 
and tremblingly I gave it. Many lights and 
shades have checkered my path since that time. 
I have formed and parted with friends whose 
memory is very dear—friends whom to leave was 
bitterness unalloyed, except in hope of meeting, 
if not again on earth, at least in heaven. 
Losses have been ours, small in themselves, to 
us quite serious; but then, you know, when pros- 
perity does come we shall enjoy it with a keener 
zest.” 

“But don’t you ever get discouraged?” said 
my friend, brushing a stray tess from her cheek. 

“O, yes, often and often. I was beginning to 
feel so when you entered,” confessed I, blushing 
for the weakness. “I weary of the same routine 
of duties to be performed day by day, some of 
them distasteful to me, too; yet, after they are 
well got through with, comes the pleasing re- 
membrance of duties performed, and that con- 
sciousness is the sunshine beyond to which I 
look through each day's cloud of petty trials. 

“T have been a sad repiner, I fear,’ murmured 
Mrs. Sigher, stooping to kiss me as she tied her 
bonnet-strings; “but I shall carry some of your 
cheerful philosophy home with me, may I not?’ 

“Not only that, but the love from which it 
springs; that love which is a lamp to our feet 
and a light to our way,” was my heart-felt reply. 

Are there any Mrs. Sighers among your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor? If so, let us hope they, too, 
may, through the clouds that compass them, be 
enabled to discern the sunshine beyond. 


————_e@e——_——_- 


He that will often place this world and the 
next before him and look steadfastly at both, will 
find the latter constantly growing greater, and 
the former less to his view. 
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THE VACANT CHAIR. 


BY W. A. DEVON. 


Tux withered leaves are falling thick 
Before the dying year, 

And grim November’s howling blast 
Sweeps desolate and drear. 

But what to me is nature’s gloom, 
Though rugged, bleak, and bare? 

This bleeding heart is desolate— 
I mourn a vacant chair. 


In vain I scan that vacant seat 
To see that fairy form, 
That shone upon life’s weary way 
Like sunshine ’mid the storm. 
In vain I seek that heavenly smile, 
That angel face so fair; ? 
It is as empty as my heart— 
That little vacant chair. 
At times I hear her gladsome feet 
Like rain in summer bowers, 
And her sweet voice falls on my soul 
Like dew on parched flowers, 
Till I forget my burning tears, 
And hope to find her there; 
But, 0, how bitter is my grief 
To find a vacant chair! 


My heart is now a dismal void, 
A worthless, shattered urn; 
For her, the star that lit my life, 
In darkness now I mourn. 
I know ’t is vain, these wormwood drops, 
This calm, this sad despair, 
For never, never more she ’Il fill 
This empty ieart and chair. 


It is not that I would rebel 
*Gainst Him that rules on high, 

Or that I think he will not guard 
Her better far than I; 

But ’t is the cold, the bitter thought 
That haunts me every-where, 

That death has made my heart a grave 
And left a vacant chair. 


——_-@e—____ 


THE SOUL’S HUNGER AND THIRST. 


BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


We may wreathe our brow with flowers, 
Blooming, strew them in our way, 

And, like summer birds in bowers, 
Sing the sunny hours away; 

Dance along with joy, unheeding 
Waves that in the distance roll; 

But we can not still the pleading 
Of the hungry, thirsty soul. 


Hand in hand with fame and glory 
We may tread the paths of time, 
Listening to our praise in story 
Or in music’s breathing rhyme. 
Wealth, and honor, and ambition, 
Reaching the long-looked-for goal, 
Will not yield a full fruition 
To the hungry, thirsty soul. 





We o’er waters wide may travel, 
Scale each mountain’s lofty steep, 
Seek the mysteries to unravel, 
In the earth, the sky, the deep, 
Thus to still this restless feeling, 
Wander on from pole to pole, 
But there comes no touch of healing 
To the hungry, thirsty soul. 
Only from our heavenly Father, 
Dwelling in the realms above, 
We this holy peace may gather 
From his boundless stores of love. 
Only water from the fountain 
That in crystal wavelets roll 
Down the sides of Zion’s mountain 
Can refresh the thirsty soul. 
Worldly pleasures are but bubbles, 
Fime and glory fade away; 
Wealth and honor bring us troubles, 
Frail and perishing are they; 
But the help that comes from heaven 
Shall like peaceful rivers roll, 
And a lasting joy be given 
To the hungry, thirsty soul. 


———.Ge—__—_ 


OUT AT THE WINDOW. 


BY A. B. NETTLETON. 
Our at the window—Daylight sleeps 
Behind a vail of crimson light; 
The lashes of her golden eye 
Droop o’er the ebon cheeks of Night. 
A quaint, wild glory lights the sky— 
Strange clouds are floating in the west, 
That seem to me like phantom ships 
Upon the shoreless ocean’s breast; 
I see their giant spars and booms, 
Their parting ropes and airy shrouds; 
I gaze and think of other ships— 
Of other castles built in clouds. 
Out at the window—’cross the way 
The moon shines on a cottage home, 
And pours along the graveled walk 
A waving sea of airy foam. 
From out the vine-hung portals there, 
Fond words are wafted up to me, 
And charm me as the wave-song charms 
The wand’ring petrel of the sea. 
I lean far out into the night 
To learn the tale their music tells, 
But mingled murmurs only come 
Like sounds of far cathedral bells. 
But in the vine-hung portal stand 
A manly and a maiden form, 
And now I know what tale was tola, 
And understand its power to charm. 
Out at the window—up the east 
A red flame streaks the morning’s gray, 
A bonfire in the fields of space 
To celebrate the birth of day. 
The chanticleer his note has suug, 
The night-bird slinks away to rest, 
And sun-dogs chase the ghostly shades 
Back to their palace in the west. 
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Scripture Guabinet. 


Neep or Mors Fartu.— Nevertheless when the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” Luke 
xviii, 8. 

Interrogatories in the Bible frequently convey & 
negation with more force than a direct negative. 
“‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? or, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?’ are fine examples of 
this, as is also, ‘“‘ Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” The com- 
ing of the Son of man here may be referred to his 
coming to answer prayer. The verse preceding this, 
‘¢ And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry 
day and night unto him, though he bear long with 
them?” has more force than a direct affirmation; yet 
at the beginning of the next verse we have the asser- 
tion that he will avenge them, and that speedily. 

The Israelites sighed because of their bondage in 
Egypt, and God heard their sighing and delivered 
them, but they mourned forty years in the wilder- 
ness because of their disbelief. The Jews long de- 
sired a Savior, and one was given them, even the Son 
of the Highest; but because he did not come with 
great temporal power and glory, according to their 
expectation, they rejected him and caused him to be 
crucified; and we often, because our prayers are not 
answered as we expected or wished, reject the bless- 
ing bestowed, even though it be greater and more 
preciqnus than we dared to ask. Because of our lack 
of faith in God and his promises, we are often more 
tried by his answers to our prayers than we should 
be if they were not answered atall, ~ M. K. 


Gop’s Expurtnc Mercy.— Therefore, behold, I 
will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, and 
speak comfortably unto her. And I will give her her 
vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a 
door of hope: and she shall sing there, as in the days of 
her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of the 
land of Egypt.” Hosea wi, 14, 15. 

The wilderness may figuratively apply to sorrows 
and afflictions; and this was a familiar figure to the 
Igraelites after their mournful journey of forty years 
in it. They had again become idolatrous and diso- 
bedient, and God, by the mouth of the prophet Ho- 
sea, reveals his purpose of mercy toward them. 
While in prosperity and bowing down to Baal, they 
would not listen to the voice of God; therefore in 
mercy he allowed them to follow the wicked devices 
of their own habits without reproof or judgment till 
their sins found them out, and they were brought 
into the valley of humiliation or wilderness. Then 





they called upon God and sought the Most High, 
and he who is so merciful and compassionate as to 
bid us call upon him in the day of trouble heard and 
delivered them, and restored their former blessings 
to them. M. K. 


PrRayInG In Earnest.— Ye shall go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, 
and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your 
heart.” Jer. xxix, 12, 13. 

A person, in addressing some children on the sub- 
ject of prayer, described its importance and advant- 
ages, and explained the difference between praying 
and saying prayers. A boy in the first class, whose 
attention had been arrested by the subject, was pow- 
erfully affected by the impressive manner in which 
this duty was urged upon the children. He reflected, 
that though he had daily been in the habit of saying 
his prayers, yet he then felt convinced that he never 
prayed as he ought to have done. He left the school 
under a deep concern for his soul’s welfare, and on 
reaching home retired to a private apartment in the 
house, and sought the Lord in prayer with his whole 
heart. He did not seek in vain. He obtained mercy 
through the blood of Christ. He joined in Church- 
fellowship, became a useful teacher in a school, and 
has continued to adorn the doctrine of the Savior by 
a becoming conversation. 


STEADFASTNESS IN PERsEcUTION.— Fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings.” 
Tea. li, 7. 

A poor man, who had heard the preaching of the 
Gospel, and to whom it had been greatly blessed, was 
the subject of much profane jesting and ridicule 
among his fellow-workmen and neighbors. On being 
asked if these daily persecutions did rot sometimes 
make him ready to give up his profession of attach- 
ment to divine truth, he replied, “‘No! I recollect 
that our good minister once said in his sermon, that 
if we were so foolish as to permit such people to 
laugh us out of our religion, till at last we dropped 
into hell, they could not laugh us out again.” 


SELF-witt.— He gave them their request; but sent 
leanness into their soul.” Pea. evi, 15. 

‘A lady in the south of England had a little boy 
who was very ill. On being told there was no hope 
of his recovery, she became almost frantic, and 
opened her mouth, not in prayer to God for her own 
submission and her child’s salvation, but in positive 
declaration that her child should not be taken from 
her, “0, God, thou shalt not take my child—he 
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shall not die,’? was her prayer. The prayer was 
answered. The child did not die. He recovered, 
and his mother lived to see him taken to the gallows. 


GLORYING IN TRIBULATION.—* For the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain.”” Acts xxviii, 20. 

Guy de Brez, a French minister, was prisoner in 
the castle of Tournay. A lady who visited him said 
‘‘she wondered how he could eat, or drink, or sleep 
in quiet.” ‘ Madame,” said he, ‘my chains do not 
terrify me or break my sleep; on the contrary I 
glory and take delight therein, esteeming them at a 
higher rate than chains or rings of gold or jewels of 
any price whatever. The rattling of my chains is 
like the effect of an instrument of music in my ears; 
not that such an effect comes merely from my chains, 
but it is because I am bound therewith for maintain- 
ing the truth of the Gospel.” 


Tue ReBvKeE OF THE RicHtEous.—‘ Rebuke a wise 
man and he will love thee.” Prov. iz, 8. 

The Rey. Joseph Alleine was very faithful and im- 
pertial in administering reproof. Once, when em- 
ployed in a work of this kind, he said to a Christian 
friend, ‘I am now going about that which is likely 
to make a very dear and obliging friend become an 
enemy. But, however, it can not be omitted, it is 
better to lose man’s favor than God’s.”” But, so far 
from becoming his enemy for his conscientious faith- 
fulness to him, he rather loved him the more ever 
after as long as he lived. 


SprrituaL Wrapons.— The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds.”” 2 Corinthians x, 4. 

The preaching of the late Rev. J. Scott having 
been made effectual to the production of a great 
change in a young lady, the daughter of a country 
gentleman, so that she could no longer join the fam- 
ily in their usual dissipations, and appeared to them 
as melancholy, or approaching to it, her father, 
who was a very gay man, looking upon Mr. Scott as 
the sole cause of what he deemed his daughter’s mis- 
fortune, became exceedingly enraged at him, so much 
so that he actually lay in wait in order to shoot him. 
Mr. Scott, being providentially apprised of it, was 
enabled to escape the danger. The diabolical design 
of the gentleman being thus defeated, he sent Mr. 
Scott a challenge. Mr. Scott might have availed 
himself of the law and prosecuted him, but he took 
another method. He waited upon him at his house, 
was introduced to him in his parlor, and, with 
his characteristic boldness and intrepidity, thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘Sir, I hear you have designed to 
shoot me, by which you would have been guilty of 
murder; failing in this you sent me a challenge; and 
what a coward you must be, sir, to wish to engage 
with a blind man”—alluding to his being short- 
sighted. ‘‘As you have given me a challenge, it is 
now my right to choose the time, the place, and the 
weapon; I, therefore, appoint the present moment, 
sir, the place where we now are, and the sword for 
the weapon, to which I have been most accustomed.” 
The gentleman was evidently greatly terrified, when 
Mr. Scott, having attained his end, produced a 
pocket Bible and exclaimed, “‘ This is my sword, sir, 
the only weapon I wish to engage with. Never,’’ 


said Mr. Scott to a friend to whom he related this 
anecdote, “‘ never was a poor, careless sinner so de- 
lighted with the sight of a Bible before.” Mr. Scott 
reasoned with the gentleman on the impropriety of 
his conduct in treating him as he had done for no 
other reason than because he had preached the ever- 
lasting Gospel. The result was, the gentleman took 
him by the hand, begged his pardon, expressed his 
sorrow for his conduct, and became afterward very 
friendly to him. 


Tus Wueat THRASHING; oR, CxRISTIAN Disci- 
PLINE.—Gotthold one day looked on while a farmer’s 
wheat was being thrashed, and observed that the 
men not only stoutly beat it, but trod upon it with 
their feet, and, finally, by various expedients, sepa- 
rated the good grain from the chaff, dust, and other 
impurities. How comes it, he asked himself, that 
whatever is of a useful nature, and intended to be 
profitable to the world, must suffer much, and be 
subjected to every kind of ill-treatment; but that 
man, who himself does with other things as he lists, 
is unwilling to suffer, or permit God to deal as he 
lists with him? Wheat, which is the noblest of all 
the products of the earth, is here thrashed, trod 
upon, swept about, tossed into the air, sifted, shaken, 
and shoveled, and afterward ground, resifted, and 
baked, and so arrives at last upon the tables of 
princes and kings. What then do I mean in being 
displeased with God because he does not strew my 
path with rose leaves, or translate me to heaven in 
an easy chair? By what other process could the 
wheat be cleaned, and how could I be sanctified or 
saved were I to remain a stranger to the cross? 

Deal with me, therefore, 0 my God, as thou wilt, 
and grant that what is thy will may also be mine. 
Thrash, toss, and sift me, that, at last, I may appear 
as white and pure bread upon thy table. I will 
suffer all the more willingly, knowing, as I do, the 
words of thy servant: Bread-corn is bruised, and yet 
not destroyed by thrashing. This, also, is done by 
the Lord of hosts. Isa. xxviii, 28, 29, Luth. Vers. 


Tue Losr Penny.—One of the maids in Gotthold’s 
family had lost a penny. In searching for it she 
used all diligence, swept the house, lighted a candle, 
and wept when her search proved fruitless. Said 
Gotthold to himself, I greatly wish that, for every 
sin which a man commits, he were to drop from his 
purse a penny, dollar, or ducat, according to the 
amount of his fortune. In that case I am convinced 
far fewer sins would be committed. Is it not dread- 
ful blindness that we will weep for the loss of a penny 
and laugh when, by presumptuous sin, we lose God 
and his grace? Our money appears from this to be 
dearer to us than our God. To many, however, God 
and gold are one and the same. O, thou secure and 
senseless world, what will become of thee at last! 
On his death-bed gold can not, and God, in his right- 
eous judgment, will not help the ungodly man. From 
what, then, can help come? My God, were I to gain 
the whole world and keep it in possession and enjoy- 
ment, but by daily transgression to forfeit thy grace, 
what good would all my gains and fortune do me! 
Let me lose what I may, or, to speak more correctly, 
| what thou wilt, but, O, take not from me thy grace! 
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Hotes and 


A WELL-PorsEp QuEstion.—Answer to geographical 
query in the May number from the “ English Notes 
and Queries:’’ 

When we speak of island, lake, etc., we evidently 
refer to portions of the surface of the earth spread 
out as a plain; and hence it is clear that if the whole 
of the northern hemisphere were land and the south- 
ern water, the former would be an island surrounded 
by water, and the latter would be really an ocean, 
though it would still come under the definition of a | 
lake, being entirely surrounded by land. This is 
said with reference to our system of geographical 
nomenclature as it ie, not as it would be in the case 
supposed; for, doubtless, it would then be quite dif- 
ferent from what it is now. CALIFORNIAN. 





Invita Mrinerva.—Answer to query in August 
number: 

The phrase is found in the 385th verse of Horace’s 
letter to the Pisos—‘‘ Tu nihil invitd dices faciesve 
Minervd””—and means, Do n’t undertake any thing 
which is above your capacity. The words literally 
are, The goddess of wisdom being unwilling—that 
is, in English prose—your mental capacities being | 


J..P. L, 


inadequate. 


ABBREVIATION.—I noticed in your June number a 
query as to the law contraction ‘‘ss.”” I think it is 
an abbreviation of sigilla, the « being doubled to show 
its plural, just as we use “‘pp”’ for pages, or SS for 
saints, or as the French use MM for Messieurs. I 
may be wrong; if so, I will thank some one to cor- 
rect me. A. E. P. 


Inrinite Serres.—Answer to query in July num- 
ber: 

An infinite series is one which has a beginning but 
no end—a first but not a last term. It may be com- 
paréd to an infinite line which has a beginning some- 
where in space but no end, being indefinitely ex- 
tended. CALIFORNIAN. 





A Pornt 1n Martnematics.—“‘ A. J. M.,’’ in the 
July number, makes this remarkable statement: 
‘Plane geometry teaches that two lines intersecting 
a third line at right angles are parallel to each 
other.” This is an error, for they may be perpen- 
dicular to each other, or inclined at any angle. If 
he had said two lines in the same plane he would have 
saved both his own reputation and that of geometry. 

CALIFORNIAN. 


Bumper.—There is a legend that Pope Boniface in- 
stituted indulgences for those who should drink a 
cup after grace. This cup was to his own memory, 
or that of the Pope for the time being, under the 
phrase, au bon pire, whence comes our English word 
bumper. 


Fortorn Hore.—Military and civil writers of the | 
present day seem quite ignorant of the true meaning 
of the words forlorn hope. The adjective has noth- | 

Vou, XIX.—44 


Qutries. 


ing to do with despair, nor the substantive with the 
‘‘charmer which lingers still behind;” there was, no 
such poetical depth in the words as originally used. 
Every corps marching in any enemy’s country had a 
small body of men at the head—haupt or hope—of 
the advanced guard, and which was termed the /for- 
lorn hope—iorn being here but a termination similar 
to ward in forward—while another small body at the 
head of the rear guard was called the rear-lorn hope 
(xx.) A reference to Johnson’s Dictionary proves 
that civilians were misled as early as the time of 
Dryden by the mere sound of a technical military 
phrase, and, in process of time, even military men 
forgot the true meaning of the words. It grieves 
me to sap the foundations of an error to which we 
are indebted for Byron’s beautiful line: 


“The full of hope, misnamed forlorn.” 
English Notes and Queries. 


MarHematicaL SoLuTion.—From among a number 
of solutions to the mathematical problem in the Sep- 
tember number we select the following by a lady of 
Cadiz, Ohio: 


Given, x3-y3=35, (1.) 
x?+y%=13. (2.) 
Dividing equation (1) by x-++-y, we have 
35 
x*—x %———_ (3. 
pe 


Let x-+-y=s, and xy=p, and substitute in equa- 
tion (3) and (2,) and we have 
35 
a. (4.) 
s*—2p=13. (5.) 
Subtracting, we get 
Substitute in equation (5,) it gives o 


#213 pel 3 (6,) or s*—39s-+-70—=0. (7.) 


Factoring, 
(s+-7) (s*—7s-+-10)—=0. (8.) 
Either of these factors equals 0; therefore we have 
s*—7s+-10—0. 
s°—7s——10. 
s=5, or 2. 
x-+-y=«=5. 
x=5—y. 
Substitute this value of x in equation (2,) and we 
have 25—10y-+-y?+-y2=13. 
Uniting, 2y2—10y——12. 
Completing square, 
25 25 1 
i aT re” were re” | 
Extracting root, 
5 1 
Itg=t5 
Or, y=3, or 2. 
x==5—y=2, or 3. 8. R. M, 
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DerIvaTion oF THE Worp “ Casu.”—There can be | 
but little doubt that the word cash is derived from | 
the Italian cassa, the chest in which Italian mer- 
chants kept their money, as do at the present time 
the Spaniards in their caja, the Portuguese in their , 
caxa, and the French in their caisse. The application 
of the word cash to money is altogether English, it not 
having a corresponding term in any other European 
language. Cash having been so inconsiderately 
adopted instead of cassa—chest—entries in the cash- 
book—it should be chest-book—are made in English 
counting-houses in this unmeaning way: ‘‘Cash Dr.” 
and “Cash Cr.,”’ whereas the chest and not the 
money is Dr. for what is put into it, and Cr. for what 
is taken out. Great mischief has often arisen, as is 
well known in bankrupt courts, from the misuse of 
the word cash, in which large deficiencies often ap- 
pear, and which would not be the case if the word 
chest were used as it ought to be. Instead of the 
cash account in the ledger, it should be chest account; 
but we have yet much to learn regarding mercantile 
book-keeping. 


A Sunseam Passes Taroven Pottution Unpor- 
Lutep.—This beautiful thought is to be found in Lord 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, where, under the 
head of “‘ History of Nature,” in speaking of nature 
erring or varying, or the history of marvels, he says: 
‘Neither ought a man to make scruple of entering 
into these things for inquisition of truth, as your 
Majesty hath shown in your own example, who, with 
the two clear eyes of religion and natural philosophy, 
have looked deeply and wisely into these shadows, 
and yet proved yourself to be of the nature of the 
sun, which passeth through pollutions, and itself re- 
mains as pure as before.” 


ConTEMPORARY OR CoTEMPORARY.—The latter mode 
of spelling is fast creeping into use, and is contrary 
to all analogy. The terminal m in cum, like other 
terminal m’s in Latin derivatives, is cut off before a 
vowel but never before a consonant. Thus we have 
coequal, coeternal, coagulate, coeval, but we never 
find the m or its euphonious equivalent elided in con- 
tingent, contagion, contemplate, etc., or as the Eton 
Latin Grammar hath it, commilito, contubernalis, 
eognatus. Why, then, should contemporary be 
shorn? 


Turing THE TasLEs.—This is derived from the 
game of backgammon, formerly called “ Tha Tables,” 
where the tables are said to be turned when the for- 
tune of the game changes from one player to the 
other. 


Tur Necro anv tHE Neepie.—It is not generally 
known that in the early progress of the needle man- 
ufacture we are indebted to the negro. The earli- 
est record of needle-making in England is in the 
year 1545, in the reign of Henry VIII, and it is sup- 
posed that this useful branch of industry was intro- 
duced by a Moor from Spain. The historian Stowe 
tells us that needles were sold in Cheapside and other | 
busy streets in London in the reign of Queen Mary, | 
and were at that time made by a Spanish negro, who | 
refused to discover the secret of his art. Another | 





authority states that the art of making steel needles 
was lost at the negro’s death, but was afterward re- 
yived by a German in 1566. Probably these facts 
may account for the crest of the needle-maker’s coat 
of arms being the head of a negro.—History of Nee- 
dle-making. 


Gun-Corton.—This wonderful substance is pre- 
pared simply by steeping ordinary cotton wool in 
chemical liquid. It explodes at a lower temperature 
than gunpowder, it explodes more rapidly than gun- 
powder, and, with equal weights, it explodes with 
greater violence and destructive power than gun- 
powder. Prof. Faraday has exploded two trains— 
one of powder and one of gun-cotton—simultane- 
ously, and, although of equal length, the cotton train 
vanished by explosion sooner than the powder train. 
This marvelous agent, invented or discovered by M. 
Schénbein in 1846, has been awaiting its day of use- 
fulness. Men have seemed to be almost frightened 
by its vast power, and its practical applications have 
hitherto been few; but it has been announced that 
160 guns were being cast at Vienna expressly for the 
employment of gun-cotton instead of gunpowder. 


OnIGIN oF BuRNING THE DEaD.—The Rev. Dr. Bige- 
low has written that the “‘ ancient custom of burning 
the dead thus originated:’’ “When a hero died, or 
was killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 
corruptible, and, therefore, unfit to be transported 
entire, the expedient was hit upon to reduce it to 
ashes, that, by bringing those home, the manes of the 
deceased might be obliged to follow, and the benefit 
of his tutelage be secured to his country. By de- 
grees the custom became common, and superseded 
the ancient mode of burial.” 


MatHematicaL ProstEm.—What two numbers are 
those whose sum, product, and the difference of whose 
squares are all equal? F. 


Minor Queries.—What length of time intervened 
between the first prophecy relating te Babylon and 
its destruction? Who was the prophet, and who ac- 
complished the prophecy? H. 0. H. 


What is the etymon of “scup,” a word much used 
in portions of New York and elsewhere to denote 
swine? Is it connected with skip, escape, scope, or 
scoop, and may not all these words be closely related 
to each other? P. 


Required the origin of the expression “tooth and 
toe-nail.’’ Cc. 

In what longitude on the earth does any day of 
the year first commence? C. 


Are the modern potter’s fields—burial-places for 
the poor and abandoned in large cities—so named in 
allusion to that field in which pottery was made be- 
fore it was purchased by Judas’ returned money and 
appropriated to the burial of strangers? J. P. L. 


Is not the modern convivial custom of drinking 
healths a corruption of an ancient religious rite, 
whether of true or false religion, to which allusion is 
made in Psalm xvi, 13: “I will take the cup of sal- 
vation and call upon the name of the Lord?” 

I. P. L. 
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Children’s Department, 


MATTHEW REYNOLDS’S REPENTANCE. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Tue last cow had gone slowly out of the pasture- 
lot, and Matthew Reynolds commenced putting up 
the bars, but he did it in a weary, listless sort of 
way which made you feel at once that the boy’s heart 
was not in his work. 

He was a slender, sun-burnt boy of thirteen years, 
and he wore a coarse suit of brown clothes and a 
straw hat, which had seen two summers of farm 
service. 

The summer day, which was just dying on the dis- 
tant hills, had been a beautiful and perfect gift of 
God unto every man, and woman, and child who had 
lived and rejoiced in it; but there was no gladness 
nor gratitude in the heart of Matthew Reynolds that 
sunset, though the soft west winds cooled the fever 
of the dying day, though the little brooks flashed 
smiles up to him as they leaped down their rocky 
basins, and though every thing on the earth beneath 
and the sky above spoke to the worshiping heart of 
God’s love. 

“‘T declare,” muttered Matthew Reynolds to him- 
self, ‘‘I think it’s an outrageous shame that I have 
to go on in this way year after year being nothing 
but uncle Josiah’s chore boy, splitting wood, and 
makin’ hay, and tendin’ cattle, and diggin’ potatoes, 
and gettin’ in corn, and milkin’ cows, and thrashin’ 
rye. I’m tired to death of all this work, and I 
don’t see as there ’ll ever be an end to it, for uncle 
Josiah thinks boys was n’t made for any thing but 
to work on a farm, and if I should say one word 
he ’d call me a lazy, good-for-nothing dog, and say 
that, so long as I staid under his roof, and eat his 
bread and butter, I’d got to pay for it. 

‘Tt isn’t because I’m lazy, though, or want to be 
dressed up in fine clothes that I’m sick of this sort 
of life; it’s because I want to know somethin’ and 
be somebody in the world, and when I get to be a 
man have some thoughts above ‘ yieldin’ acres’ and 
‘sound cattle’ which uncle Josiah has n’t. I want 
to study books, and read, and know about the world 
and all the great and wonderful things that are in it. 
If I only had a little money I ’d pack. up my clothes 
and turn my back on uncle Josiah in double-quick 
time. I’d go to school and work for my board till 
I knew as much as the boys that look down on me as 
I’m nothin’ but a chore boy.” 

Matthew had put up the bars long before this, and 
he was now driving the cows up the lane, and at the 
head of this, just where it opened into the wood, 
stood the large, yellow farm-house of Josiah Strong. 
He was Matthew’s mother’s brother, and she and her 
two children had resided with him ever since her 
husband’s death, four years previous. Josiah Strong 
was a coarse, hard-working, money-grasping man; 
he was narrow-minded, too, and this often makes one 
unreasonable and cruel, though he did not mean to 





be so, and treated his sister’s orphan children in the 
same manner that he did his own strong, burly-head- 
ed boys, whom he was bringing up to tread in his 
own steps. 

But Matthew Reynolds had inherited from his 
mother a character altogether different—one whose 
real delicacy and gentleness his uncle could in no 
wise comprehend, and Matthew’s life had at last be- 
come almost intolerable to him in the midst of his 
coarse, harsh relatives. 

His mother knew and sympathized with his aspira- 
tions, but she was a timid, nervous woman, and 
many troubles had worn down her spirits into a kind 
of settled despondency, and she lived in a constant 
terror lest the petty annoyances to which her son was 
subjected should sting him into open rebellion, and 
there should be a decided rupture betwixt him and 
his uncle; for the coarse, stolid farmer treated the 
boy with a kind of cool contempt peculiarly irritating 
to the latter’s sensitive nature. The man saw the 
contrast between his own sons and the slender, silent 
boy who could not accomplish half their labor, and 
he was constantly affirming that Matthew was the 
black sheep in the family, and would never earn the 
salt to his porridge. 

Mrs. Reynolds would have resented the indignities 
heaped daily on her son, which her mother’s heart 
could not but feel acutely, but she was dependent on 
her brother for food and shelter, and this thought al- 
ways crushed down the indignation which sometimes 


- flushed her pale cheeks and kindled her sad eyes. 


But as Matthew Reynolds slowly followed the oxen 
home that night a handsome carriage suddenly en- 
tered the lane just on the boy’s right, and, looking 
up with some curiosity, he saw a pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged gentleman and a young girl inside, and 
she was fair to look upon, because her Blue eyes were 
full of smiles, and so were the parted lips beneath 
them. 

“0, papa, is n’t that beautifal!l” cried the eager, 
fluttering voice. ‘‘Won’t you stop the horse while I 
step out and gather some?” and she pointed to the 
shrubs of mountain laurel which bounded either side 
of the lane like great pitched tents of dark green 
canvas filled with rare embroideries of white and 
pink. 

The gentleman stopped his horse and smiled into 
the fair, pleading face. ‘Yes, my daughter, I will 
alight and gather the blossoms myself if you will 
hold the reins.” 

She glanced half apprehensively at the beautiful 
animal, who was tossing his brown mane and stamp- 
ing his feet, evidently very restive under this delay. 
The gentleman looked up the lane. ‘There do n’t 
seem to be any good place to secure him,” and his 
eyes suddenly lighted on Matthew, who was now pass- 
ing near the wheels. ‘See here, my boy, can’t you 
break me off a few of those boughs?” 

‘©O, yes, sir,” answered Matthew with alacrity, for 
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he was naturally a good-natured, obliging boy, and 
in a few moments he had gathered his arms full of 
the boughs, which he carried to thy carriage. 

“Thank you, sir; but it’s worth something more 
substantial than words,’”’ exclaimed the gentleman as 
he took the boughs from Matthew’s arms and depos- 
ited them in the bottom of the carriage, while his 
daughter leaned over them crying, ‘0, papa, how 
beautifully I shall dress the parlor mantle with them 
to-morrow!” 

Matthew Reynolds was passing on, smiling at the 
girl’s voluble delight, when, to the boy’s great aston- 
ishment, her father called out, ‘‘ Hold on a moment, 
my boy,” and he drew from his pocket a black mor- 
rocco porte-monnaie and slipped a half dollar into 
the brown hand of Matthew Reynolds. 

But at the moment the restive horse started sud- 
denly—the young girl shrieked with alarm. The 
gentleman seized the reins which he had placed in 
his daughter’s hands and dropped his porte-monnaie | 
as he supposed on the seat. 

But it fell to the ground, and Matthew Reynolds 
picked it up. He shouted once to the gentleman, but 
the latter did not hear, and then suddenly as a flash 
of midnight lightning leaped the thought into the 
soul of the boy, “There ’s lots of money inside. 
Keep it, and say nothing, Matthew Reynolds.” 

He stood still holding counsel with that thought, 
which beat away all the blood from his sun-browned 
cheeks; he might have rushed after the carriage, or | 
shouted till the inmates heard him, but he stood still, 
and in a few moments they were lost to sight. | 
Matthew Reynolds followed the cows to the brown | 
barn gate that night in great tumult of emotion. | 
The porte-monnaie was clutched tight in his hand, | 
but afar down in his soul was a voice that said, “It | 
do n’t belong to you, Matthew. You stood still and | 
let the carriage roll away when you might have run 
after it and given the gentleman his money.” 

‘Seems to me you ’ve been slower than usual milk- | 
ing to-night. I’ve blowed the horn twice, and your | 
uncle ’s got quite out of patience,” said Mrs. Rey- | 
nolds as she took the pails from her son’s hands, and | 
the foam of the fresh milk brimmed over their sides | 
like the white ocean surges which rise and shudder | 
over the waves in a storm. 

“T s’pose you concluded ’t would n’t do the milk- 
man any hurt to wait an hour or two for your slow | 
motions,” broke in the harsh voice of uncle Josiah 
as he entered the kitchen. ‘I ’ve expected him 
along every minute and here the milk an’t strained.”’ 

‘Wall, Josiah, Ill do it in a jiff,” interposed the 
voice of Mrs. Reynolds as she hurried off to the 
pantry. ‘‘ Matthew ’s had a hard day’s work diggin’ 
potatoes, and I s’pose he’s tired.” 

** Wall, he ‘Il be more so to-morrow, for I’m goin’ | 
to set him to buildin’ a stone fence round the south 
pasture lot.” 

Mrs. Reynolds left her milk, put her pale, anxious 
face out of the pantry door, and for once maternal 
love overcame her fears, and she ventured to remon- 
strate with her brother. ‘0, Josiah, do n’t put him 
to such hard work as that; he is n’t stout enough 
for it.” | 





| be hard to leave mother and sister Ellen. 





‘He mast be made so, then,”’ was angrily growled 
forth. ‘It’ll do him good to put him to hard work 
and not make a white-faced gal of him any longer.”’ 

But you know he is n’t tough like Tom and Jack 
and can’t bear”’— 

** Look here, Jane,”’ breaking in and drowning the 
pleading tones with his harsh, loud ones, ‘‘I ’ve said 
my say, and there ’s no use for a woman ’s ever par- 
leying with me. If Matthew a’nt satisfied with what 
work I set him at he’s at full liberty to go where 
he can do better—that’s all.” 

Poor Mrs. Reynolds cowered and shrank back at 
these words, for she was »% widow and her children 
were orphans, and the farmer held them in his power 
as the strong ever hold the weak for good or for evil, 
and, alas! too often forgetting that they, too, shall 
render account unto One mightier than they. 

But there was a deep flush on the sun-browned 
cheeks of Matthew Reynolds as he followed his uncle 
to the table, and, setting his lips closely together, he 
muttered, “‘ And he will go where he can do better.” 

That night while the stars were silently stringing 
their golden lights along the blue aisle of the sky, 
Matthew Reynolds sat under a gnarled old apple-tree 
at the back of his unele’s orchard, and, with trem- 
bling fingers, he unclasped the porte-monnaie and 
poured its contents on his knee. The boy’s eyes 
dilated greedily as he beheld the little heap of gold 
which lay there, and in the midst was a small gold 
locket which he opened with some curiosity, and dis- 
covered by the dim light the face of a lady fair and 
matronly—one which he knew at once, from the 
strong family likeness, must be the mother of the 
young girl for whom he had gathered the boughs of 
mountain laurel. 

Then Matthew Reynolds counted the little heap of 
gold which lay on his knee, and it was a hundred 
dollars, and he took this with the locket and replaced 
them in the porte-monnaie, and, erushing it up in his 
hands, he murmured to himself in a voice so low that 
the birds who were asleep in their nests among the 
apple boughs did not waken, 

“A hundred dollars! just to think of that! What 
would uncle Josiah say if he knew; but it’s the lar’ 
night I ’ll sleep under his roof, anyhow, though it ’I] 
Still, I 
won’t stay here any longer to be scolded, and abused, 
and knocked round by him and the boys. I shall 
jest take this money and my Sunday clothes and go 
off to the city and find some school where they ’II let 
me stay and study as long as the money lasts, and 
then, maybe, I can get something to do, so that I 
ean keep on till I grow up and make a great, learned 
man—a lawyer, or doctor, or something grand—and 
won’t I come back, then, and make uncle Josiah and 
the boys stare! 

‘*Was n’t it lucky that horse started jest as it did. 
Of course I found the money and it must be mine, be- 
cause every body owns what they find, that is, if they 
can’t get hold of the one that’s lost it; and did n’t 1 
call at the top of my voice and he did n’t hear, and 


| now I shall never be able to find him, because I 


do n’t know his name or where he lives. 
“TI must be up as soon as it’s light enough to see 
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to-morrow to pack up my things and be off before 
any body’s stirring. I shall want all the sleep I 
can get, too, because it’s a long tramp that’s before 
me to-morrow, but it Il be easier than buildin’ stone 
fences any how,”’ and Matthew Reynolds rose up and 
went slowly out of the orchard, and he tried to 
whistle a tune, but he broke down in the midst of it, 
and then he looked up at the stars shining down soft 
and solemn upon him through the thick apple boughs, 
and there was a new, strange weight and pain in the 
boy’s heart, from which he could not deliver himself. 

The pale, gray light of the day which was soon to 
come out of the darkness crowned with grace and 
beauty, looked into the farm-house and on the boy 
who lay slumbering in the little back chamber over 
the kitchen. 

And Matthew Reynolds opened his eyes, for his 
slumber that night had been broken by dreams and 
nightmares, and his heart sank as he thought of his 
resolve the previous night, and of the new, strange 
life which he was to take upon him. He thought 
how his mother and little sister would feel when they 
found he had really gone away from them, and, as 
visions of the orchard, and the pond, and all the 
familiar places which he loved rose up before the boy, 
his courage failed him, and he almost concluded that 
he would give up his plan and not go away from the 
old farm-house, which after all was home to him. 

But the memory of his uncle’s harshness the pre- 
vious evening, and the long history of unkindness 
and petty persecution almost as hard to bear as 
actual brutality, came back to the heart of Matthew 
Reynolds, and the face, the little thin, sun-burnt 
face, settled back into the old resolute look which it 
had worn the evening before when he followed his 
uncle out to tea. 

He rose up, dressed himself hastily, and com- 
menced packing his clothes; they formed a very 
small bundle, which he could easily tie in the large 
red silk pocket handkerchief which had been his 
father’s. And Matthew Reynolds was fastening the 
corners into a hard knot when his eyes suddenly fell 
on the little brown-covered Bible which had been a 
Christmas present from his Sabbath school teacher 
two years before. 

It lay on the table, with the strip of gilt paper 
folded over his last lesson, and Matthew at once re- 
solved that he could not leave his Bible behind. So 


| 
| 








he went to the table and smoothed carefully back 
the solitary “‘dog’s ear”’ on the fly leaf, and, as he | 
was doing this with fingers which were not quite | 


steady, the book suddenly dropped from his hands 
to the floor. 
the commandments, and the first words which Mat- 


He picked it up; it had fallen open at | 


thew’s eyes rested on sent down a cold shiver into | 
his heart, for he knew it was the solemn utterance | 


of the eternal God: ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal !”’ 

He sat down on the bed, and a voice—he could not 
tell whether it was his own heart or a spirit speak- 
ing—said to him, ‘‘Now, Matthew Reynolds, is n’t 
this just what you’re goin’ to do? Don’t be afraid, 
but look the matter right square in the face and see 
if you can call it by any other name. 
enough that money is n’t yours if you do try to think 


so, and you know, too, that you might have run after 
that gentleman and shouted so loud he ’d have heard 
you. And now you’re goin’ to take it and start off, 
when you have n’t a right to a single dollar of it, 
and, though nobody may ever know any thing about 
it, still God can’t be deceived, and you ’ll have to 
settle the matter with him sooner or later.” 

O, it was a long, sharp struggle which went on in 
the soul of Matthew Reynolds as he sat on his bed 
that gray dawn, while the day was struggling out of 
the darkness—a long, sharp struggle, for, weary and 
helpless, stretched before him the toilsome life of the 
future, all the best and highest cravings and aspira- 
tions of his soul crushed, beaten down -before the 
iron rule of his hard, unsympathetic uncle. 

And Matthew Reynolds little guessed how that 
hour was determining the course of the current of 
his life, or how much was involved in his decision; 
but at last the boy’s conscience triumphed over every 
thing. He kneeled down by the bedside, for Mat- 
thew’s mother was a Christian, and he had been 
brought up in the fear of God, and sobs heaved the 
boy’s bosom, and broken words faltered over his lips 
as he thanked God who had sent him those words 
that morning, and so kept him from staining his soul 
with a great sin, and as he rose up a column of 
golden light struck through the small panes of glass 
and rested like a crown of light on the brown hair of 
Matthew Reynolds, and, looking out of the window, 
he saw that the sun was coming over the mountain 
in the east, while at that moment his uncle’s voice 
rolled hoarsely up the stairs: “All hands up and 
down here in double-quick time, for we ’re goin’ to 
set out in half an hour.” 

“See here, Matthew, I ’ve fixed you a real nice 
lunch,” said Mrs, Reynolds as she came out into the 
yard when uncle Josiah and his three sons and the 
two hired men were putting their “tools” into the 
great ox cart. “There ’s a great piece of aunt 
Maria’s soft gingerbread, and a nice slice of the 
green apple-pie that you ’re so fond of. Now do 
keep up good spirits and try and not work too hard,” 
and she smoothed his rumpled hair and bent down 
the rim of his straw hat in such a way as none but a 
loving mother would have done. 

“Come, come, do n’t stand parlaverin’ there,” 
exclaimed Josiah Reynolds as he took his whip from 
the apple bough where he had hung it; “we ’ve got 
somethin’ for you to do besides makin’ a pulin’-faced 
baby of that boy to-day,’’ and Tom and Jack Rey- 
nolds broke out in a loud, coarse laugh at their fa- 
ther’s speech. 

But his uncle’s and cousins’ roughness did not 
somehow annoy Matthew as usual. Something of 
light and peace lay far down in his soul that morn- 
ing which he could not have explained to any human 
being, but whose blessed consciousness made the 


| earth wear a new, fresh beauty all about him. His 


heart went out joyfully to the birds singing in the 
day’s welcome among the boughs, for in his heart, 
also, dwelt a sweet tune, and it mattered not to Mat- 


thew Reynolds that a day of hard, uncongenial toil 
| lay before him, because that in his soul dwelt the 


You kaow well | 


smile and approval of ‘our heavenly Father.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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Ytems, Biterarp, Scientific, and Religious. 


WESLEYAN Femace Cotiece, Cincinnati.—Many of 
our readers, especially such as are graduates of this 
institution, will be pleased to learn that it is experi- 
encing a good share of its usual prosperity under its 
new administration. We learn that it had enrolled, 
up to September 23d, two hundred and fifty-two 
scholars in its several departments, and that all its 
prospects are very flattering for a year of success. 
The boarding department, under the charge of Mrs. 
Wilber, is as full as heretofore, and is managed with 
the same degree of ability, and with the same watch- 
care over health, morals, and deportment as in years 
past. We can hardly do our readers, who have 
daughters to educate, a greater favor than to com- 
mend this oldest of our Methodist female colleges to 
their favorable notice. 


Tainity Meruopist EpiscopaL Cuurcna, CINncin- 
NATI.—This, when completed, will be the handsomest 
church edifice of its capacity in the city. It is now 
under roof, and the builders are rapidly finishing 
the lower 100ms, so that the congregation at present 
worshiping in the chapel of the Wesleyan Female 
College may have their own place of meeting next 
month. The entire length of the building will be 
one hundred and eighteen feet, and its breadth nearly 
seventy. The audience-room will measure sixty by 
eighty-five feet, and with the choir gallery will seat 
over eight hundred persons. The pew system will 
be adopted, annual rents being affixed to each slip. 
The Church will be furnished in the handsomest style, 
with carpeting, cushions, elegant lamps and chande- 
liers, and an organ of the finest tone and finish. The 
bell-tower will be surmounted by a spire—the entire 
hight of which will be two hundred feet from the 
ground. 


Street RarLRoaps 1x Crncinnati.—The problem of 
street railroads in Cincinnati has been solved, and 
several routes have been contracted for—one or two 
of which are now so far completed that the cars are 
making regular trips upon them. Till this summer 
the question never has met a practical solution; but 
the favorable accounts of street railroads in other 
cities induced our citizens to hazard the experiment 
of establishing them here. They are likely to be 
very popular. 


Lricn Hunt.—This distinguished poet and jour- 
nalist died in London, August 28, 1859, in his sev- 
enty-fifth year. His death breaks one of the last 
remaining links in the chain of literary succession 
between the latter part of the last century and the 
middle of the present. Only Landor and De Quin- 
cey still survive. He will always be associated, in 
literary history, with a circle of distinguished men— 
of whom he was not the least distinguished—as the 
friend of Coleridge, Byron, Lamb, Godwin, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Moore, Keats, Hazlitt, and Haydon; 
to more than one f whom he proved himself that 
‘friend indeed ” who is a “friend in need.” 





His literary works, great and small, are so numer- 
ous that even their titles would make a considerable 
catalogue. Among the most prominent are ‘‘ The 
Feast of the Poets,” a satirical poem; ‘Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen,’’ ‘Stories in Verse,” the 
‘Legend of Florence,” the “ Indicator,” the ‘‘Com- 
panion,” the ‘Round Table,” “The Seer,” “ Men, 
Women, and Books,” “Stories from the Italian Po- 
ets,” “(A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” a novel 
entitled, ‘Sir Ralph Esher,’’ ‘The Descent of Lib- 
erty,’”’ and “‘Lord Byron and his Cotemporaries ’’— 
a work which is thought by many to be unjust to its 
subject, and to cast upon its author the merited re- 
proach of ingratitude to his former friend; but it is 
now pretty generally acknowledged that the whole 
truth about Byron is less flattering than admiring 
friends could wish. 

Leigh Hunt’s style of writing is characteristically 
genial, harmonious, and entertaining—and none the 
less captivating because it is tinged with the tender 
melancholy which marked and sobered his life. Now 
that he is gone, and only his works remain, it may 
be a question how long these will maintain their 
place in literature. That many of them will die, and 
might almost be buried with their author, there can 
be no doubt; but that many will live, to be cherished 
and admired for years to come, there also can be no 
doubt. As a poet, his ashes will hardly be treasured 
as he himself, piously and with his own hands, treas- 
ured those of his friend Shelley; while Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Keats will all be oftener read and longer 
remembered. As an essayist he was charming; but 
then there was Charles Lamb, whose very stuttering 
was musical; and also William Hazlitt, whose lazi- 
ness, as he lounged about from day to day in Hay- 
don’s studio, buzzed itself almost into seeming indus- 
try, betraying itself into an easy style of writing 
which many have thought to be the result of great 
study and care—Hunt divided his laurels with these, 
and gave to them perhaps the greater share. As an 
economist, Godwin was more profound, if not more 
entertaining, while neither were so safe as leaders, 


| that any one coming after might shut his eyes and 


follow blind. 


A New Saint.—Pius IX has just added a new saint 
to the French calendar, and thinks he is in this way 
conferring a great honor on France. It is, say the 
Jesuits, a distinguished mark of his august benig- 
nity. The individual recently beatified, or canonized, 
was called Benoit Joseph Labre. He lived in the 
last century, in the north of France. What were tke 
virtues which have raised him to this high distine- 
tion? We find them detailed in the Decree of Canon- 
ization laid down by the Pontifical Court of Chan- 
cery. This Benoit Joseph Labre, instead of devoting 
himself to honest and regular labor, spent his whole 
life in begging. He refused, from motives of absti- 
nence and mortification, to live in a house. He slept 
on the bare earth in the open air. His garments 
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consisted of dirty rags, fastened with an old girdle, 
and he never changed them at any season. For 
nourishment he picked up the refuse which had been 
thrown into the mud of the streets, and soon. What 
sanctity! A being, disgusting, unclean, covered with 
filth, feeding like the brute, living in idleness, useless 
to others and degrading himself! Such are the saints 
after Rome’s own heart; and Pius IX seriously pro- 
poses this man to the French for imitation! Is it 
not evident, as one of the religious journals bas re- 
marked, that a pious workman, laboriously earning 
bread, with a suitable lodging, wearing clean clothes, 
and eating thankfully the nourishment that his work 
has procured him, answers, much better than this 
pretended saint, the end for which man has been cre- 
ated and redeemed by Jesus Christ? What a system 
is that which proposes as models men whose virtue 
consists in being idle and dirty mendicants! 


Prusstan Potanp.—Prussian Poland is a tract of 
land about eighty miles wide, extending from the 
south of Silesia to the neighborhood of Bromberg 
and Thorn, and there branching off in two directions, 
to the north and north-east; thus, as it were, embrac- 
ing the delta of the Vistula and the province of 
Prussia. Though there is a considerable German | 
element here, yet the population is mainly Slavonic, | 
and more particularly Polish; it forms the edge of | 
the great Polish world lying to the east, which once 
penetrated into Bohemia, Thuringia, and Lower Sax- 
ony, but has receded, leaving the Wends in Lusatia 
and the Czechs in Bohemia like islands in the sur- 
rounding sea of German life. The number of the 
Polish inhabitants of this district amounts to about | 
2,200,000, an eighth part of the whole population of | 
Prussia. 





Protestant PoLes IN Prussta.—The number of 
Protestant Poles in the province of Prussia is about 
250,000, who dwell in the district between Marien- 
werder and Goldapp. They have regular eeclesias- 
tical order, with one hundred parishes and one hun- 
dred and thirty-four Polish-speaking ministers. | 
Provision was made at the Reformation and after- | 
ward for Polish students at the University of Ké- 
nigsberg. These Poles maintain their nationality 
and their language, although for five hundred years 
they have been separated from their fellow-Poles and 
united with Prussia; their character is that of sim- 
plicity, modesty, obedience, perseverance, and self- 
denial; they are very observant of the outward forms 
of religion, perhaps superstitiously so; and in their 
public worship and religious life all is liveliness and 
activity. 





Reuicious Lrserty in Dzxwark.—In 1849 a law 
was passed which gives entire religious liberty. No 
one is compelled to pay for the support of any form 
of worship of which he disapproves—except the pay- 
ment of the imposts on land, as the tithes—and all | 
may follow their own religion so long as it does not 
militate against public order and morality. Dissent- 
ers by this law, moreover, are exempted from sending 
their children to the public schools, provided they 
give them a sufficient education. There is thus com- | 
plete liberty—the only difference being that the Lu- | 





| their deceased chieftains. 


theran Church is paid by the state, a privilege which 
is purchased at the cost of her independence. The 
consequence of this state of things is that religious 
liberty is increasingly seen to be a great blessing, 
and that heresies must be put down only by moral 
means. It is proper, however, to remark, that these 
statements refer only to Denmark proper—to Jutland 
and the islands; Schleswig has a constitution of its 
own, from which religious liberty is excluded. Very 
recently the Baptists here have suffered persecution. 
Neither have the German duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg proclaimed religious liberty. The Na- 
tional Church also, at the present time, enjoys full 
liberty. She is, indeed, too dependent on the state; 
but her members possess privileges which were form- 
erly denied to them. The laity were often prosecuted 
by the magistrates, like the Baptists, for holding re- 
ligious meetings without the permission of the clergy. 
Thirty years ago, when an awakening took place 
among the peasants in various parts of the country, 
peaceable citizens were thrown into prison and de- 
spoiled of their goods. Now they can meet at any 
time and in any place; the pastors generally no 
longer oppose the meetings, but rather rejoice at 
them, provided they are not the work of sectaries. 
Unhappily many of the lay preachers are animated 
by a sectarian spirit, calumniate the Church and her 
ministers, and condemn those by whom their conduct 
is disapproved. 


Missionary Lasors In Eromanca.—A letter from 
this island, situated in the Australasian groups ia 
the Pacific, gives the following interesting account 
of the present condition of its inhabitants: ‘Like 
all other heathen nations, the natives of this island 
have traditions derived from the primeval families of 
the earth. They believe that one Creator—Nobu— 
created all things visible and invisible, and by his 
mighty power upholds all things—even the stars 
from falling. They, however, exclude him from rul- 
ing over human affairs, by the deification of their 
deceased patriarchs, whom they exalt to this office, 
while they give them the character of demons. There 
seems here to be the confounding of the primeval 
knowledge of evil spirits with that of the spirits of 
They have a tradition of 
the flood which connects the agency of Nobu with 
the drying up of the waters. They practice circum- 
cision on this and the neighboring island, and when 
foreigners ask them why they hold this rite, they 
simply reply, ‘ Nobu, the Creator, gave us this rite,’ 
which is namon—secret, There are two languages 
spoken in this island, one of which is becoming ex- 
tinct; it is only spoken by one tribe. The languages 
of these islands, as far as known, have a triplael in 
addition to the dual, and a causative conjugation of 
the verb as in Hebrew, at least some of them. The 
laws of the article are similar to those of the Hebrew 
he, and the copulative conjunction is used the same 
as the Hebrew Vau, both uniting and euphonizing in 
syntax with the nouns. Some important parts of the 
Scriptures are easy of translation into this language, 
but there are portions again very difficult of transla- 
tion, especially those which have reference to court 
procedure.”” Can their rites and language connect 
them in any way with the Hebrews? 
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Riterary 


Tue Nercusors; a Story of Every-day Life. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rick- 
ey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. 439 pp. 


Tue Home; or, Family Joys and Family Cares. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rick- 
ey, Mallory & Co.—We read the above works many 
years ago on their first presentation to the American 
public. The fascination of the author’s lively style, 
telling descriptive power, and beautiful moral incul- 
cations, is not yet forgotten. We presume we should 
be charmed with them now had we time to read them, 
for cur impression of them is that they will bear a 
second reading. They are the most popular of Fred- 
rika Bremer’s works, and that is saying a great deal 
for them. This is not only a standard but also an 
authorized edition of them—containing Miss Bremer’s 
last corrections. 


Tue Youne Lapres’ ApvIsER; or, Hints to Females 
Dependent upon their Own Exertions. By Rev. J. Por- 
ter, D. D. New York: N. Tibbals d& Co. 16mo. 229 
pp-—This book is written in a plain but forcible 
style. It possesses a directness and a practical util- 
ity which admirably adapt it to its design. The 
great majority of the young ladies in our country are, 
more or less, “‘dependent upon their own exertions.” 
The careful perusal of this book, and the habitual 
observance of the principles and duties advocated 
will benefit all such. 


Tue Youne Pircriv—18mo. 354 pp.—is an issue 
of our Sunday School Union. It is a story illustra- 
tive of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and its plan was, no 
doubt, suggested by Bunyan’s immortal work. The 
editor says that “it brings the religious life down to 
the capacities and experiences of children, and will 
be read with both eagerness and profit by all classes 
of ‘youthful readers.” 


Wiiure Tryinc TO BE THOROUGH. 18mo. 198 pp. 
Littte Joz AsHTon. 18mo. 125 pp. 
Tae Arsor. By Rev. H. P. Andrews. 18mo. 


238 pp. 

Op Jonas; or, the Kind Old Sailor who Conquered 
his Temper. 16mo. 130 pp.—These four volumes 
which we have grouped together are also interesting 
additions to our Sunday school catalogue. 


My Turrp Book; a Collection of Tales. By Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, author of “This, That, and 
the Other,” and ‘ Juno Clifford.”” New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1859. 12mo. 434 pp. For sale by Rick- 
ey, Mallory & Co., Cincinnati.—The volume contains 
seventeen stories, a selection from those heretofore 


contributed by the author to the magazine literature | 


of the day. Mrs. Moulton’s former works have been 
received with popular favor. This is probably 
equally deserving. 


Hotices. 


Lire 1x Tuscany. By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 
From the London edition. 12mo. Columbus: Follett, 
Foster & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The 
relation of Tuscany and the other Italian duchies to 
the late war, together with their present unsettled 
state, excites unusual interest in them. The author 
of the volume before us spent ten months in Tuscany 
observing its climate and scenery, and studying the 
character and habits of its people as well as its in- 
stitutions and works of art. Her work is, therefore, 
more reliable as to its facts, and more satisfactory as 
to its fullness than the glimpses we get from hasty 
tourists who have simply passed through Tuscany, 
devoting a few days to what should have been the 
study of months. Tuscany is the home of art, and 
the wealth of its possessions is appreciated by the 
author, and she also helps the reader to an apprecia- 
tion of it. Yet she wisely spends little time in at- 
tempts at criticism. She was evidently a careful ob- 
server of passing political events; for since the pub- 
lication of her book in London last March events in 
the state have demonstrated their correctness. The 
work is elegantly written and beautifully printed. 
There is probably no book extant that will prove so 
serviceable to the tourist in Tuscany or impart to 
the general reader a more accurate and satisfactory 
account of that interesting country. 





Hiwry Sr. Jonx, GENTLEMAN, of “Flower of Hun- 
dreds,”’ in the County of Prince George, Virginia. A 
Tale of 177475. By John Esten Cooke, author of the 
“Virginian Comedians,”’ ‘‘ The Last of the Forestere,’’ 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. 
503 pp. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cincin- 
nati.—A tale of the olden time in the Old Dominion. 
The following has been furnished to our hand by one 
who has read ana studied the work more thoroughly 
than we have had either the time or the disposition 
to do: ‘(It reads like an old chronicle, illustrated 
with graphic, speaking pictures of the men and 
women, the gallant youths and lovely maidens, and 
the exciting scenes of the days of Revolutionary 
memory. The characters drawn from real life are 
associated with scenes of historic interest, portraying 
the pageantry and display, the wealth, the customs 
and costumes seen in the decline of regal power in 
the person of Lord Dunmore in the Old Dominion.” 


Insip— Views or Mersopism. By Rev. William 
Reddy. New York: Carlton & Porter. 18mo. 188 
pp-—The purpose of this book is to explain the 
genius and the peculiarities of Methodism. No where 
else, perhaps, do we find so clear and satisfactory a 
development of the elements of our organization— 
the specifie functions of each, and the harmonious 
relation of the whole. It is a hand-book for the 
times, and will prove a powerfui antidote to that 
spurious reform which would divest Methodism at 
| once of its peculiarities and its power. Brief and 
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cheap, truthful and popular, it should be scattered 
broad-cast throughout the Church. 


Tae Mernopist ALMaNac FOR 1860 came too late 
for notice last month. It is fully equal to its prede- 
cessors. ; 

Miss StruMen’s WINDOW, AND OTHER Papers. By 
Mrs. Mark Peabody. With numerous illustrations. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. 312 pp. For sale by 
Robert Clarke & Cov., Cincinnati.—The ludicrous side 
of an old maid’s scandals, arts, and disappoint- 
ments—done up mainly in the form of reverie. 


Bevitan. By Augusta J. Evans. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
510 pp.—This is another religious novel, the scenes 
and incidents of which are borrowed from Method- 
ism. Its author is a southern lady, and its scenes 
are laid in the south. 


Sytvra’s Worip. Crimes which the Law does not 
Reach. New York: Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 384 pp.—This is a col- 
lection of heart-stories, whose object is to teach sin- 
cerity, honesty, and justice between the sexes in their 
intercourse with each other, and especially in their 
holier and more intimate relations in life. Sylvia’s 
World is a woman’s heart, and the Crimes which the 
Law does not Reach are such as gossip, coquetry, flirt- 


ation, marriages without love, and unsympathetic | 
friendships. The author is understood to be a lady— | 


Mrs. King—of Charleston. 


Tue Epinsuren Review, richly freighted as usual, 
is before us. Among the interesting papers it con- 
tains we note The Acropolis of Athens, Life and Re- 
mains of Douglas Jerrold, Fossil Foot-Prints, Marie 
Antoinette, Adam Bede, Idylls of the King, ete. 


Tue Norta BritisaH contains, 1. Guizot’s Memoirs. 
2. Painters Patronized by Charles First contains a 
fair amount of agreeable art-gossip, and gives suffi- 
cient evidence that that monarch was an encourager 
of art and a cultivator of taste. 3. Syriac Church 
History—John of Ephesus. 4. Wanderings of an 
Artist calls attention to a book by Paul Kane, con- 
taining sketches and pictures illustrative of North 
American Indians and Scenery. 5. Glaciers. 
rick Frazer Tyler. 7. Idylls of the King. 8. New 
England Provincial Life and History. 9. Botany 
and the Scottish Botanists. 10. Elizabeth Stewart, 
Queen of Bohemia. 11. Napoleonism and Italy. 
12. Notices of Recent Publications. 








Tue LonpoN QUARTERLY contains choice articles on 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, The Progress of 
Geology, which surveys the entire field of Geological 
Science, and condenses into a nut-shell all the im- 
portant facts which that science has as yet estab- 
lished, The Islands of the Pacific,-etc. 


Tue WESTMINSTER contains eight articles. The 
paper, What Knowledge is of Most Worth? is a com- 
parative estimate of the relative values of the differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge for the purpose of education, 
with a strong leaning to a greater infusion of the 
practical element in the ordinary systems. Zhe In- 
Jluence of Local Causes on National Character is an in- 
teresting exposition of the operation of nature in 
determining the pursuit, position, and future destiny 
of a people. In the Life of a Conjurer we find an 
account of that wonderful mechanical genius, Robert 
Houdin, who, the reviewer remarks, “if not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, may be said to have 
rivaled that physiological abnormity by coming into 
the world with a file and hammer in his hand.” The 
Recollections of Alexander Von Sternberg give some 
pleasant glimpses of German notabilities of the early 
part of the present century. The infidel tendency 
of this journal make as receive or recommend its 
articles with extreme caution. Leonard Seott & Co., 
54 Gold-street, New York, reprint the London Quar- 
terly, North British and Edinburgh Reviews, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine at $3 a year singly, or $10 a 
year for the whole five periodicals. 


THe Ministry oF Evit—an Address delivered before 
the Literary Societies of the Methodist General Biblical 
Institute, by Rev. W. F. Warren—is an examination 
of the “‘ Bitter-Sweet Theology,’’ or the assumption 
that all evil, natural or moral, is, all things consid- 


| ered, an advantage to the universe. 


6. Pat- | 





PampHiets.—l. Catalogue of Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Penn. Rev. John Barker, D. D., Presi- 
dent, with five professors. Students, 250. 2. Cata- 
logue of Ontario Female Seminary, Canandaigua, New 
York. Benjamin Richards, A. M., Principal, with 
twelve teachers. Pupils, 196. 3. The Protective 
Policy in Literature. A discourse on the Social and 
Moral Advantages of the Cultivation of Local Liter- 
ature, by William T. Coggeshall. The design of 
this address is to call attention to our western litera- 
ture, to stimulate pride for western writers, and to 
awaken interest in western publications. A series of 
works, to contain selections from our western literature, 
is in prepzration by the publishers of this address. 


—_-9e—____ 


Aew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


Biography—Theodore Parker’s ‘Experience as a Minis- 
ter”—Milburn’s “Ten Years of Preacher Life ”—* Life 
of Jabez Bunting.” 


How it has happened I will not attempt to say, 
but will only state the fact, that my reading in cur- 
rent literature for some time past has been chiefly in 


the department of biography, and that mostly in the | 


form of autobiography, or “ confessions.” 


In what | 


I have thus read I have been more than usually in- 
terested—perhaps also edified; for while there are 
points of mutual sympathy between most hearts, so 
also the least approved of heart-histories may serve 
as did the “ garden of the sluggard”’ to the wise man 
when he “looked upon it and received instruction.” 
The several books which I have thus been reading, 
as they lie in a common field, are at once similar and 
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yet various, coming within a common class and yet 
widely unlike in character and design. 

The first of these, as I now notice them, is ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Parker’s Experience as a Minister”—a volume 
of nearly two hundred pages, in the form of “a let- 
ter from him to the members of the twenty-eighth 
Congregational society of Boston.” Early last win- 
ter Mr. Parker was compelled by failing health to 
desist from public speaking, and to flee for his life to 
& more congenial climate. From his retreat in the 
island of Santa Cruz, under date of April 6, 1859, he 
sent forth this remarkable epistle addressed primarily 
to his own flock, but also confessedly intended for a 
more general use; and here he details without stint 
or scruple, not only ‘‘some account of his early life 
and education for the ministry,’ but also his own 
mental aberrations, and the successive steps by which 
he has gone away from the little of Christian faith 
and charity with which he set out. 

Autobiography is necessarily egotistical in form, 
though not always so in character; but here the formal 
egotism is lost sight of in the superaboundigg of the 
intrinsic. Sometimes one meets the egotism of van- 
ity displayed in greed of admiration, and at other 
times the egotism of pride rises above that, when the 
intensity of self-admiration renders all else worth- 
less. With most men this habit of mind and heart 
is regarded as a foible to be repressed or concealed; 
but with Mr. Parker it is a law of life, and an osten- 
tatiously-acknowledged characteristic. With him 
SELF is the starting-point and the goal of the race— 
the center and the circumference of the sphere in 
which he dwells. He can recognize no other impulses 
than his own instincts; his own conceptions are the 
measures of his beliefs, and the god of his worship 
must be a projection from himself in order to com- 
mand his services, and the devotions so rendered 
must be strictly subordinated to his supreme self- 
worship. gotiem, lofty, intense, and almost sublime, 
is the one great trait of the character of Theodore 
Parker, by which all his seeming vagaries of mind 
and life may be reduced to a harmonious consistency. 

Brought up in the neighborhood of Bosten and 
among the influences of the highest form of cotem- 
poraneous New England civilization—of Unitarian 
parentage, he was not subjected in his tender years 
to the “gloomy theology of orthodoxy; and “at 
seven years old,” he gravely tells us, “after a 
severe but silent struggle, I made way with the 
ghostly doctrine of eternal damnation and a wrathful 
God.” This is a fair specimen of the book. The 
profession of the ministry was chosen by him as less 
dangerous to moral character than the law—and this 
supposition is the only one as to which he confesses 
having been in error—and his preparatory studies— 
training he would never submit to—were pursued at 
Harvard with, not under, “able and earnest profess- 
ors, who laid no yoke on any neck, but left each 
man free to think for himself.’’ He was first settled 
as minister to, not over, a small Unitarian society at 
Roxbury, having first gotten thoroughly rid of nearly 
every shred of positive faith in any and all the 
themes of ordinary religious teachings; and so hav- 
ing nothing else to preach—and needing nothing 
else—he preached himself, theoretically and practi- 











cally reversing the process of another somewhat cele- 
brated preacher, who “preached not himself but 
Christ Jesus.’”? These, it should be remembercd, are 
the records of an almost dying man, in the retire- 
ment of his sanitarium, and with but faint prospects 
that he will ever be able to resume his life-work. 

It would be worse than mere folly to speak of 
Theodore Parker as any thing less than a master- 
mind—one of the great intellects of the age. It is 
scarcely less evident that he is earnest, and, in the 
common acceptation of the word, sincere. His far- 
thest wanderings from both religion and sound philos- 
ophy are only results of his bold but narrow logic, 
pursuing to their consequences premises which less 
unscrupulous minds lack the hardihood to follow out. 
His bold and bald deistical negativism is justly 
chargeable to the theological system in which he was 
educated, and which he now repudiates as a partial 
and timidly-effected emendation of the old and abom- 
inable orthodoxy. Himself the center of his uni- 
verse, he can of course recognize no system that has 
not proceeded from himself, and so Theodore Parker 
is not of the sect of ‘ Liberal Christians.” 

Still it must be acknowledged that he enjoys a very 
considerable share of the public sympathy, and that 
his teachings are exercising an extensive influence 
in society. There is always enough of a kind of 
homage for intellectual greatness to secure respect and 


| deference for its utterances regardless of the truth or 


falsity of what is declzred. Further than this, there 
is in many minds a latent or confessed dislike of the 
restraints of Christianity; so that whoever fearlessly 
and strongly assails that hated system, is sure to be 
heard with interest and cheered by applause. Both 
these causes have largely aided in giving currency to 
Mr. Parker’s strange utterances, and celebrity to his 
name; but they fail to satisfactorily account for the 
whole case. He hates, first of all, and most intensely, 
whatever opposes his consummate egotism; and in 
his Ishmaelitish onslaughts he attacks not only the 
venerable things of the past, but also the hoary and 
well-conditioned abuses under which a large portion 
of the human race are groaning, and which sits like 
a Cerberus at their hall-gate, forbidding the egress of 
the oppressed. He has indeed uttered many fear- 
fully-impious things against much that is cherished 
by truly-devout hearts; he has also spoken brave 
words and just in favor of injured and helpless man- 
hood, and hurled terrible imprecations—all the more 
terrible for their truth—against vicious greatness and 
meanness in high places. It has been the misfortune 
of Christianity, as of less sacred things, to be be- 
trayed by its guardians and disgraced by its profess- 
ed followers; and but for the injuries thus suffered, 
the assaults of the enemies of religion would fall 
powerless or recoil upon their authors. But so long 
as the priests and Levites pass by the wounded and 
suffering, leaving them to be cared for by Samaritan 
strangers, the instincts of the masses, which are 
much more humanitarian than religious, will revolt 
against the systems of which such men seem to be 
the representatives, but are in fact the betrayers. It 
is not, therefore, chiefly the fearful directness of his 
words, nor the boldness of his denunciations, nor yet 


| the luxuriance of his language, that gives to the 
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appeals and denunciations of Theodore Parker their 
marked effectiveness; but it is because they set forth 
undeniable though most lamentable truths. It re- 
quires a brave heart as well as a strong hand to assail 
the respectable iniquities which have intrenched 
themselves in high places, and it is but too evident 
that from the popular press or the polite pulpit there 
is but little for these to fear. Perhaps it is but little 
to Mr. Parker’s credit that he seems to be an excep- 
tion to the almost universally-prevalent truculence 
as to these things—his egotism may here serve him 
instead of virtue—but since suffering humanity is thus 
led to recognize him as its champion, its ear and 
heart will be open to his words, and his impiety will 
appear the less revolting. 

The second of the list of books referred to, is Rev. 
W. H. Milburn’s “Ten Years of Preacher Life.” 
Here I ought to confess my disqualification for un- 
biased criticism; for who is able to properly estimate 
the character of his friend, or to criticise the book 
that he has written? If, therefore, I seem to err by 
too much charity, the fault must be charged to my 
relations; and if I go to the other extreme, it must 
be interpreted as the result of an excessive effort to 
avoid the opposite. Readers will please remember 
this. 

Under the same rule by which Mr. Parker was 
classed as an egotist, Mr. Milburn must be written 
down a “‘man of the world.” Of course nobody will 
confound the “man of the world” with the worldly 
man; nor should the designation be understood to 
indicate any thing definite as to the moral or religious 
character of him who bears it. The species is a well- 
defined one in society, with a large number of sub- 
species and varieties, yet all bearing the common 
characteristics. Individuals of this class may be 
met with in every department of society, and in all 
conditions of life. Intercourse with mankind and 
the attritions of public life may develop and bring 
into action their distinctive qualities, though these 
are often found in a good degree of fullness in uncul- 
tivated rustics, and even among the wildest of sava- 
ges. These qualities comprise a smooth exterior, 
facility in adapting one’s self to circumstances, an 
habitual disposition to be pleased, andthe power to 
effectually conceal one’s displeasure or perplexity. 
These qualities are rather hightened by a moderate 
share of egotism, especially if it is tempered with 
benevolence; for a man is never better prepared to 
be on good terms with his associates than when he is 
on good terms with himself. A sound state of the 
nerves and healthy digestive organs may also have 
something to do with the existence of this character 
in some cases, though it is sometimes found in great 
perfection in spite of the want of them. Knowledge 
of the world, and experience generally, favors the 
growth of this character, if the original elements are 
not wanting or sadly deficient; otherwise they oper- 
ate in the opposite direction. This character may 
also coexist with real greatness and goodness—and 
probably such is the case more frequently than is | 
commonly supposed, since by a strange perversity of | 
public sentiment a notion prevails that a lofty stern- | 
ness of bearing is an invariable mark of both intel- | 
lectual and moral greatness. Still it may be doubted | 





whether a very full development of these characteris- 
tics is friendly to the best forms of virtue, or whether 
high virtue will not pretty certainly interfere with 
and somewhat modify the conventional amenities 
that distinguish the “man of the world.” 

Mr. Milburn’s title to the classification I have 
given him—though not in its highest and most abso- 
lute manifestation—is sufficiently attested in the vol- 
ume referred to. The idea of writing “the story of 
his life,” he tells us, never occurred to him till he 
found himself, ‘‘on a starlight night, in the summer 
of 1854, passing Nahant beach, with the poet Long- 
fellow—and fancying that the smoke from our cigars 
shaped itself into fantastic wreaths about us—talking 
of the old world and the new—of scenes we had vis- 
ited and men we had known,” he was prompted to 
do so by his good-natured companion—a suggestion 
which was a little later repeated by Mr. Prescott. 
This single paragraph—the initial one of the vol- 
ume—daguerreotypes the writer at full length to the 
appreciative reader. He seems a man born to please 
and be pleased—a birthright member of the Mutual 
Admiration Society. His skies and landscapes are 
all rose-colored; or if they present to him any dark 
spots, these are never transferred to his mellow- 
tinted canvas. With a physical constitution almost 
morbidly sensitive, and a mind of the finest esthetic 
susceptibilities, as well as superior powers of analysis 
and generalization; by both instincts and habits more 
a philosopher than a logician, and, above all, gifted 
with a keen relish for whatever is enjoyable, he is 
most admirably adapted to become a “‘man of the 
world’’—a cherished companion with those who are 
making the most of life for itself. The records of 
his “Experiences ’—Methodist preachers were for- 
merly celebrated for these—whether in “‘ circuit work,” 
or in a Congressional chaplaincy,” or among the ar- 
istocracy of the south, or the elite of Boston—all 
agree with this view of the case. Whenever and 
wherever he comes in contact with others he pleases 
and seems to be pleased; or if the earnest man is not 
pleased with his want of zeal in his own speciality, 
he is nevertheless propitiated by his amenity and 
geniality. 

The distribution of the individual members of civ- 
ilized society into classes and orders, positions and oc- 
cupations, appears marvelously arbitrary and irra- 
tional. Titans ply the needle and measure yards of 
ribbons, while pigmies wield the maul and sledge- 
hammer. Brainless witlings plod among books and 
yawn over the recorded inspirations of genius, and 
intellectual giants guide the plow and delve in mines, 
Souls as buoyant as the wild colts of the pampas are 
vailed under Quaker bonnets and shut up in the narrow 
bounds of convents, and minds capable of the noblest 
and most heroic achievements are buried under monk- 
ish cowls, and firmly clogged by missals and croziers. 
Yet against these violent misarrangements nature 
still utters her protests, and the man sometimes crops 


| out through the overlying mass of conventionalisms, 


presenting associations at once anomalous and gro- 
tesque. When more so than when it discovers a gen- 
uine man of the world in the person of a Methodist 
preacher? And yet very possibly the absurdity of 
the thing is more in appearance than in the reality. 
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With a deeper religious life, quite probably, the sub- 
ject of this volume would have found less time to 
devote to the amenities of society and literature, and 
less inclination to be satisfied with them, and yet 
very likely a large share of his confreres would not 
be safe in casting the first stone at him for his offense; 
and might they not advantageously imitate him in 
these, without failing in more important things? 

The third book in my series—though I read it be- 
fore either of the other two—is the “Life of Rev. 
Jabez Bunting,” by his son—that is, edited by him, 


| 





for a large share of its matter is made up of materi- | 
als from the hands of its subject, so giving it the | 


character of an autobiography. It would be diffi- 
cult to describe Dr. Bunting by any single epithet or 
designation, because he was not so much distin- 
guished by any one striking trait as by the symmetry 
and loftiness of his whole character. The son of a 
Yorkshire mechanic, and the protegé of a physician 
of large practice and of great literary and scientific 
attainments, with prospects in life quite bright enough 
to dazzle the minds of most young men, he first re- 
solved to be a Christian in the fullest sene>, and so 
joined the Methodist society; and a little later, when 
urged to accept an honorable and lucrative profes- 
sion, under a calm conviction of duty he became a 


Methodist preacher; and thenceforward to his life’s | 


end all his brilliant powers of intellect and heart 
were devoted to that one calling. 

The cast of his mind was both grand and symmet- 
rical, though on account of its symmetry it appeared 
at first view less magnificent than it really was—as a 
perfectly-symmetrical edifice seems less than a dis- 
proportioned one of the same size. Though richly 
endowed with the affections and sensibilities of the 
heart, he completely subordinated these to the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience, by the force of a gen- 
tle but indomitable will. Each successive step in his 
life-history was taken after mature and deliberate 
reflection; and when once his course of action was 
taken, it was pursued with energy and unwavering 
purpose to its consummation. The Bible was his ac- 
cepted rule of faith and of duty, and from that, by 
the plainest rules of exegesis, he drew a system of 
broad and catholic theology—at once severe and con- 
solatory to its obedient subjects. Having first by 
the accidents of association become a Methodist, he 
remained such by virtue of a clear conviction of the 
excellence of that system as a method of evangeliza- 
tion and of Christian culture, and to it he gave his 
fullest and warmest sympathies, devoting to its serv- 
ices all his energies, and seeking no honors but those 
which it might afford him. He preached the Gospel 
of Christ because he fully believed it, both in its 
fearful disclosures of human misery through sin, and 
of the remedial provisions of grace. As he became 
a Methodist preacher rather than accept the honors 
and emoluments of the medical profession, so he con- 
tinued to be one after a highly-eligible position in 
the national Church had been offered to him, though 
he was always a great admirer and strong friend of 
the Establishment, because he found himself provi- 
dentially in that work, and was satisfied that there 
he was in the way of duty. And as a faithful foster- 
son of Methodism he ever sought to guard that sys- 





tem against open enemies and mistaken friends, and 
to extend, strengthen, and consolidate it became the 
business of his life. 

A conspicuously-great character is the result of 
several concurrent conditions. There must necessa- 
rily be intrinsical elements of personal greatness; 
for without these all other conditions must fail to 
develop or to confer true greatness. Byt with these 
original qualities men may still live and die unknown, 
both by others and themselves. The poet’s suggestion 
about “‘mute inglorious Miltons,’” and ‘bloodless 
Cromwells,’”’ among the tenants of a “‘ country church- 
yard,” was not a very wide poetical license; and 
probably in almost every such ‘city of the dead”’ 
are those who bore with them, through their unillus- 
trious lives, powers and capabilities which, fully ex- 
ercised, would have enrolled them among earth’s 
mighty ones. Positions and relations are requisite 
to the development and exercise of a man’s native 
greatness of character, and, therefore, as a general 
rule, the slave, the serf, and the peasant are ef- 
fectually doomed to obscurity and unelevated occu- 
pations, though most liberally gifted by nature; and 
even in our freest forms of society how many are so 
entangled in their circumstances as to be incapable 
of rising above them! Besides these conditions the 
conspicuously great become such by means of their 
opportunities. Men of great names owe their great- 
ness to their times and circumstances quite as much 
as to any other causes. Their occasions found them 
with the qualifications requisite for their destined 
works, and so the opportunity was given them to 
achieve greatness, which, without such opportunity, 
could not have been attained. All these conditions 
were united in the development of the character of 
the subject of these speculations, and in the direction 
of his matured powers. 

He united in a rare combination a clear perception 
of the relations and bearings of things, by which he 
was able to choose what was most fitting, with the 
power to lead other minds into his own modes of 
thought and purposes of action; and by his manifest 
and often demonstrated unselfishness, he at once drew 
to his side all who truly sympathized with him as to 
the objects of his efforts, as well as commanded the 
confidence and admiration of his antagonists. 

He possessed the tender religious sensibilities of 
Fenelon without his dreamy mysticism, and the in- 
tellectual force of Bossuet without his intolerance to 
opposition. He could use the arts of true statesman- 
ship without descending to intrigues, and of diplo- 
macy without falsehood. Great men were compelled 
to admire the childlike qualities of his heart when 
they contemplated them associated with such an in- 
tellect, and the unlearned but devout confessed his 
mental greatness as it gushed forth upon them through 
the warm currents of the soul. He was an indefati- 
gable laborer--a zealous preacher of the simplest 
verities of religion and a personal witness of their 
saving power. He gave himself wholly to the min- 
istry, and employed in it all of his various and emi- 
nent mental endowments. He lived and died a Meth- 
odist minister—which is only an intensified variety of 
the style of the Christian, and a servant of God and 
of his generation. 
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Ghitorial Paper. 


ANOTHER LETTER UPON THE ITINERANCY. 


WE cheerfully give place to the following letter, 
though in doing so we are compelled to defer the 
paper designed for this number. Our object in dis- 
cussing these subjects, bringing them before our peo- 
ple, is not to obstruct or even check any healthy 
progress in the development—the natural outgrowth 
of our Church organization. All this we would pro- 
mote. But there is with some among us a restlessness 
of spirit, whose cry is ‘‘reform,” but whose work is 
revolution. The very safety of the Church, her 
growth, influence, stability, all demand that this rest- 
less spirit be quieted, or at least shorn of its power. 
There is no better way of effecting the latter object 
than enabling our people to understand the nature of 
our system—the mutual relations of the parts to the 
great organic whole. 

We do not intend to indorse all that is contained 
in this letter; but, coming as it does from one whose 
services and standing in the Church entitles him to 
consideration, we are willing to let it speak for itself. 
Each one must judge for himself how near the writer 
comes to “ hitting the nail upon the head.” We will 
simply add, that it was not so much our purpose to 
point out the “indications of danger’’ to the system 
of itinerancy as to illustrate its indispensableness: 

Dear Brother,—I read your articles in the Reposi- 
tory for July and August on the “‘itinerancy ”’ with 
very great interest. The subject lies near my heart, 
for to it I consecrated myself in early life, and I 
have long accustomed myself to contemplate it as 
the best hope of the Church and of humanity. We 
are naturally jealous over that which we value most 
highly, and, therefore, I have observed, with a lively 
apprehension, certain indications of danger to that 
cherished system. Some of these you have pointed 
out, but there are other things equally necessary to 
be noticed and guarded against, which, with your 
permission, I will briefly notice. I trust I write 
without bitterness, though somewhat in sorrow; and 
if I express myself too strongly, let my earnest 
solicitude for the Church of God, and for that form 
of ministerial agency in which I have been some 
twenty years occupied, be my apology. 

The fact that there seems to be any occasion for 
examining this subject is itself significant. Is there, 
indeed, any question among us as to the value of our 
itinerancy and the probability of its perpetuation? 
That there is seems to be indicated by this discussion, 
and beyond this patent facts assure us of the exist- 
ence of causes of alarm. The subject is all the more 
painfully interesting since the question at issue is a 
vital one. It is not whether the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall continue as it has been in some of its 
incidental arrangements, but whether it shall be dis- 
solved into separate and dissociated congregations, 
for our itinerancy is our one and sole bond of union. 
We can not as loyal Methodists discuss, as a practi- 





cal question, the comparative value of a settled and 
an itinerant ministry. Itinerancy is essential to the 
Methodist ministry as such and to the Methodist 
Church as a denomination, and, therefore, with us as 
an organization this question is a vital one. 

The system has in other years sustained many 
powerful assaults from outsiders as well as some from 
the discontented among its own members; but from 
either of these classes it has very little to fear. Its 
real dangers can only proceed from within—from its 
practical administration. Such is the outside press- 
ure upon the system—not from its enemies but from 
the recipients of its benefits—that its practical work- 
ings can be maintained only by a strong and steadily- 
applied central power. Many who think they are 
true friends to our itinerancy fancy that in their par- 
ticular cases there should be some mitigation of its 
rigidity till these exceptions have, in some places, 
become more numerous than the instances of its 
direct action. To place this matter in a more intelli- 
gible light the attempt will now be made to set forth 
in order the various forms in which these disturbing 
influences operate. Without pretending to exhaust 
the whole catalogue the following may be enumera- 
ted as the most considerable. 

1. Undue interference by the Churches with the ap- 
pointing power. The qualifying word “undue” is 
here used because it is the excess of such interference 
and not the thing itself that is to be feared. Within 
proper bounds there can be no valid objection to the 
action of any Church looking to the securing of the 
appointment of such a minister as their wants seem 
to demand. But such interference is dangerous and 
unwarrantable when it becomes either dictatorial or 
factious, that is, whenever a Church demands some 
individual preacher, or, disregarding the legitimate 
authorities, proceed to arrange with some minister 
for his appointment at the next conference. That 
cases of these kinds are not unknown among us will 
not be denied by any well-informed person—in some 
conferences they constitute the general rule of ac- 
tion—and yet it must be evident to every one that 
such practices are wholly incompatible with*the spirit 
and life of the itinerancy. 

2. Favoritism toward certain Churches. In most of 
the conferences there are Churches—generally the 
more wealthy—which claim and have conceded to 
them privileges respecting the appointment of their 
ministers which can not be granted to all. Many 
years before it became the usage for the Churches 
generally to select their own ministers, as is now the 
case in some of the older conferences, these favorite 
Churches were allowed to do so, and if the desired 
one was not a member of the conference in which 
such church was located, a transfer was generally 
found practicable. There are Churches which, dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, have been supplied 
with pastors by transfers most of the time. The 
suspicion of favoritism in these cases has had its 
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natural effect, and other Churches have come to de- 
mand the same indulgences, till now it is the rule 
rather than the exception, with as many Churches as 
can offer the required pecuniary consideration, to se- 
lect their own ministers to the entire prostration of 
the legitimate appointing power. 

8. Favoritism toward certain ministers. Theoretic- 
ally all our ministers stand on a common level of 
rights and privileges, but it is not so practically. 
There are preachers among us whom nobody expects 
to see thrown into the common mass to take their 
share of good and bad with their brethren. It is, 
indeed, but reasonable and right that some ministers 
should fill a better class of appointments than others, 
but it is well known that there are those who, with- 
out any superior claims, so work things, or have 
things worked for them, as to generally fall into the 
most eligible appointments. These men often go 
from conference to conference, not to be identified 
with the bo¢y into which they come, but to spend 
one or two terms in certain upper-class Churches and 
then to be transferred again. The dam: ging effects 
of this practice are painfully evident in a good many 
Churches, besides its demoralizing influence upon the 
itinerancy. 

4. Evasions of the law limiting reappointments. To 
guard the itinerancy against the natural tendency to 
stagnate into a settled pastorate, it was found neces- 
sary at an early day to limit the appointments of 
ministers to the same charges to two years. A few 
exceptions to this rule were allowed of cases where 
the exception would not interfere with the spirit of 
the rule. Whether the rule or the exceptions were 
wisely ordained is not now a question before us; they 
exist as the laws of the system. The limitation was 
not applied to supernumeraries, because they were not 
expected to undertake regular work and were pre- 
sumed to be physically incapable of removing from 
place to place. Chaplains to seamen were excepted 
from the operation of the rule, because they were not 
expected to minister to organized Churches, but to 
ever-changing bodies of sailors; and nothing is said 
about local preachers, because it was not presumed 
that any such would become pastors except in emerg- 
encies and for short periods, or, if any such case 
should occur, the same rule that governs in the case 
of traveling preachers would, by natural implication, 
apply to them also. But these necessary exceptions 
have served as most convenient loop-holes for escapes, 
so that, under the letter of the law, its whole spirit 
and intention is often violated. Men are made super- 
numerary whose health was not till then suspected to 
have failed, and then they have been returned a third 
year to charges requiring the full powers of strong 
and healthy men—the mystical monosyllable “sup.” 
suffixed to. their names solving the whole difficulty: 
Churches have been baptized ‘‘bethels’’—in whose 
name this deponent saith not—which, without such 
a designation, would never have been suspected of 
being speedily appropriated to seamen, and so the 
law of limitation does not apply to them; and the 
minister who has served two years and wishes to con- 
tinue longer has only to locate and have his Church 


left “‘to be supplied,” and he forthwith becomes a | 





How such practices—and they are by no means hy- 
pothetical—must operate upon the itinerancy may be 
easily inferred. 

5. Distributing the work into single pastoral charges, 
An itinerant ministry as a permanent arrangement to 
answer all the religious wants of a people is yet an 
experiment. The facts of British Wesleyanism, 
which has for more than a hundred years acted as a 
most efficient agency for religious culture, only par- 
tially meet the case, since that system stands along 
side of the national Church, holding to it the rela- 
tions of a supplement and auxiliary. The itinerancy 
of British Methodism differs also from ours in the 
important fact that it allows no single pastoral 
charges, and thereby it avoids one of our greatest 
dangers. When Churches with but one minister 
come to select a pastor, they very seldom choose a 
man past middle life. As a general rule young men 
are more sought after for ministers than elderly ones, 
and it very seldom happens that in other Churches a 
minister over fifty years old is “settled,” or sought 
after and invited by Methodist Churches. At fifty 
years old a Methodist minister must either escape 
from the “regular work” or consent to occupy a 
subordinate place among his younger brethren; and 
yet it will be granted that in most cases the twenty 
years next following that fearful crisis ought to be 
the most valuable period in the public life of a min- 
ister of Christ. And were our work distributed as it 
is with our British brethren, associating two or three 
ministers in the same charge, all this ruinous and 
cruel sacrifice of the very cream of our ministerial 
talent could be avoided; and while there would thus 
be places where all would be desired, the character 
of the ministrations rendered would be positively 
improved. By our present system all the advantages 
of variety in preaching are thrown away; and be- 
cause young men with no experience are made sole 
pastors of Churches, often some of the largest and 
most important ones, the advantages of experience 
and counsel are needlessly sacrificed; and since no 
Church desires an old stranger for a minister, our 
very best men often hang heavily on the hands of the 
appointing power at the very time of life when their 
capabilities for usefulness are greatest. We are 
drawing no fancy sketch in thus writing, but we 
speak the words of truth and soberness. Very few 
of our ministers continue in the regular pastoral work 
after fifty years old, and of that few most are found 
in places of secondary importance. Let the reader 
look through the range of his own acquaintance—if a 
minister, his own conference, and see how few first- 
class charges are held by men of fifty years old and 
upward. Formerly men of mature age were com- 
pelled to leave our ministry for want of adequate 
pecuniary support; now they are leaving it, directly 
and indirectly, because they are not called for. 
Sélf-respect forbids them to hang as a burden on the 
hands of the bishops; nor can they descend to the 
meanness ‘of begging to be put into the “ priest’s 
office ’’ that they ‘‘ may eat a piece of bread;’’ and so 
some locate to engage in secular callings; some accept 
agencies or become chaplains to this or that institu- 
tion, and many, in the full strength of their physical 


settled pastor of a Methodist Episcopal Church. | and mental manhood, are returned on the Minutes 
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sup.”’—whatever that may mean—and occupy them- 
selves as best they may. A few succeed in reaching 
the presiding eldership, which position has, in some 
conferences, come to be considered a sort of Hotel des 
Invalides, and still fewer obtain some General confer- 
ence appointment. 

But I am afraid to write further in this manner. 
If I attempt to be grave I grow lugubrious, and if I 
try to be vivacious I seem to become sarcastic; and 
yet I am both hopeful and in good temper. But I 
have written enough even if the matter were all 
good, and so I will endeavor to find a stopping-place. 
After all that our good old system has had to en- 
counter, it is still a living verity, and that fact is it- 
self good evidence of its strong vitality and of the 
deep-seated confidence of the people in its effective- 
ness. Even those who are doing most to undermine 
and destroy it only intend to bend it a little for their 
own accommodation, and have no intention to do it 
any real harm. What is especially needed is a more 
decided exercise of the great central power of the 
itinerancy to diffuse new life and confidence into all 
its departments. Our bishops are now our only hope, 
and in them we have hope. The evils complained of 
are rapidly coming to a crisis, when a reaction may 
be hoped for. I will now close this long diatribe 
with a few practical suggestions as to the present 
necessities of the case. 

1. I would add a third year to the period during 
which a minister may be continued in the same ap- 
pointment. To this there are, indeed, grave objec- 
tions, but the balance of the argument is, in my 
mind, decidedly in its favor. There are not infre- 
quent occasions when it seems highly important that 
such should be the case, and that has been urged as 
the apology—an insufficient one I think—for many 
of the evasions of the law to which allusion has been 
made. Such an extension would, I think, decidedly 
strengthen the itinerancy, both by its own fitness 
and by taking away most of the occasions for the 


ruinous practice of violating the manifest spirit of | 





have the exceptions to the law of limitation so 
closely guarded that it would be much more difficult 
to misapply them, and then eagnestly pray the bishops 
and annual conferences to maintain the spirit as well 
as the letter of that law, so that we may have no 
longer the spectacles of sturdy supernumeraries occu- 
pying the same charges for indefinite periods, nor of 
“bethels ” filled with landsmen and served by Meth- 
odist ministers, contrary to the spirit of the Method- 
ist law, and that we may have no more located itiner- 
ants holding their “livings’’ in defiance of the 
clearly-implied provisions of our Discipline. 3. But 
above all I would pray for a return to that original 
usage of Methodism, joint pastorates, or what is 
technically called the “circuit system.’”’ Of the 
whole Methodist family we only have abandoned it, 
and already we see some of the evil results of that 
most lamentable blunder, and the end is not yet. 
Nor can I see that there can be any serious difficulty 
in the way of a restoration of the original practice. 
Our congregations would approve it from the begin- 
ning, and the officiaries would soon cease to oppose 
it. The judgment of the great body of the ministers 
could not fail to approve it, and its expediency would 
commend it to every real friend of Methodism. One 
simultaneous, united, and persistent effort by our 
bishops would in a very few years accomplish this 
much-needed reform. So would new life be given to 
our now marred and circumscribed itinerancy, of 
which very little more remains than a rule, so rent 
and pierced as to be easily evaded, requiring biennial 
removals. 

I do not suppose, long as this paper is, that it ex- 
hausts the whole catalogue of evils, nor names all 
the needed and possible remedies and safeguards. 
My earnest interest in the subject must be my apol- 
ogy for writing so much, and my inability to do bet- 
ter for the confessed defectiveness of the production. 
But as you, Mr. Editor, have taken the subject in 
hand, so we shall look to you to prosecute it to its 
successful determination; and may the great Head of 


the Discipline while observing its letter. 2. I would | the Church himself give success to your labors! 


GEhitor’s 


Tue Storu.—The howling tempest, the raging sea, 
and the pelting rain have always been favorite themes 
for poets and painters. Mr. Spence says of Virgil’s 
description of a storm, that it probably set all the 
Roman poets a storm-painting. No reader of the 
Aneid can ever forget the 


“Ingeminant austri, et densissimus imber; 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangit.” 


But no where in all the range of the storm-painting 
of the poets do we find a picture more felicitously 
drawn than that presented to us in Thomson’s Win- 
ter. First, we have the mysterious presages that an- 
nounce the coming tempest: 


“Along the woods, along the mobrish fens, 
Sighs the sad Genius of the coming storm; 





And up among the loose, disjointed cliffs, 


Gable. 


And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ear.” 


Next come the visible indications: 


“Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms.” 


Then comes the storm itself: 


“Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst, 
And hurls the whole precipitated air 
Down in a torrent.” 


“First joyless rains obscure, 
Drive through the mingling skies with vapor foul, 
Dash on the mountain's brow, and shake the woods, 
That grumbling wave below. The unsightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combined, and deepening into night, shut up 
The day’s fair face." 
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The effects upon the various birds and beasts are next 
described: 


‘The wanderers of heaven, 
Each to his home, retire; save those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled air, 
Or skimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
" The cattle from the untasted fields return, 
And ask, with meaning low, their wonted stalls. 
Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 
Thither the household feathery people crowd, 
The crested cock, with all his female train, 
Pensive, and dripping; while the cottage-hind 
Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic: much he talks, 
And much he laughs, nor recks the storm that blows 
ithout, and rattles on his humble roof.” 


The effect upon the streams end rivers is next de- 
scribed: 
* Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swell’d, 

And the mix'd ruin of its banks o’erspread, 

At last the roused-up river pours along: 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 

From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far; 

Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads, 

Calm, sluggish, silent, till again, constrain’d 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 

Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid stream; 

There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through.” 


But still more grand, if possible, is the description 
of the effect upon the forest and the habitations of 
men: 


“ Low waves the rooted forest, vex’d, and sheds 
What of its tarnish’d honors yet remain; 
Dash’d down, and scattered, by the tearing wind’s 
Assiduous fury, its gigantic limbs. 
Thus struggling through the dissipated grove, 
The whirling tempest raves along the plain; 
And on the cottage thatch’d, or lordly roof, 
Keen-fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 
Sleep frighted flies; and round the rocking dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the savage blast. 
Then, too, they say, through all the burden’d air, 
Long groans are heard, shrill sounds, and distant sighs, 
That, utter’d by the Demon of the night, 
Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 

Huge uproar lords it wide. The clouds commix’d 

With stars swift gliding sweep along the sky. 
All nature reels.” 


Now let our readers look at ‘‘The Tree of Shel- 
ter,” that they may place the painter’s art’ side by 
side with the poet’s. The cloud has broken upon the 
mountain-top. The rain descends in torrents; the 
wind howls and rages as it sweeps over plain and 
through forest; the swollen river foams ond rushes 
along, threatening to overflow its banks and drive 
the frightened fugitives from their refuge beneath the 
sheltering tree. 


Mrs. Ayn Witxiys.—The portrait of this lady is 
expressive of high intellectual and moral power. 
Somewhat sad; but what wonder when we remember 
the long and lonely years of her missionary toil, and 
the sad scenes of human degradation and woe which 
were constantly before her eyes? The little school- 
house in the background, and the group of swarthy 
children, are expressive of her mission. Noble wo- 
man, her work is done. She rests from her labors. 





But in the ages to come her name will be indissolu- 
bly associated with Africa’s redemption. 


Articies Deciinep.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined: ‘“‘We Live, and Wherefore?” 
“‘Life’s Trials,” ‘Religious Sphere of Woman,” 
“Early Settlers in the West,” “Gone Home,” “‘ The 
River,” “The Drunkard’s Grave,” “Days of Old,” 
**Sabbath Morn,” “The Moonlight,” “‘ Childhood,” 
* Astray,’”’ “The Storm on the Waters,’ “‘ The Sab- 
bath Morn,” “Beauty, Love, and Truth,” “The 
Influence of a Mother’s Love,” “‘ Discontent,” “‘ Im- 
promptu,” “ Toiling and Rowing,” “Rev. Dr. Net- 
tleton,”’ “Silas Wright,” and ‘‘ The Sunday School.” 
Some of them might have been used but for the 
abundant supply on hand. The author of “The Dy- 
ing Child”? should have known that “thine” and 
“dying” or “voice” and “face” do not rhyme. 
‘For Emma’s Album” contains some fair versifica- 
tion, but is scarcely adapted to our columns. ‘Ruth 
Hall as a Character”’ hints at rather than states the 
points criticised upon. ‘‘ Pleasures of Solitude” has 
some poetic sentiment, but it is not well dressed. 
“ Aspiration ”’ not quite smooth and finished enough. 
‘Loved and Lost”’ shows talent in composition, but 
also lacks polish. In “The Struggle of Life’’ the 
paragraphs are too numerous, and the allegory is not 
well sustained. The author of ‘‘ The Sabbath Morn ” 
{a third Sabbath Morn] desires us to notice “the 
more prominent faults” in his contribution. Its au- 
thor is designed for something better, we hope, than 
making poetry; and our frank advice is, that he de- 
sist teasing the muses. ‘‘ My Mother not Forgotten” 
is rather too labored. 


Erratum.—In our last number, on page 639, col- 
umn one, line twenty-four from the bottom. the 
words, ‘‘ The very fact that,”’ should be omitted. 


Tue EvpersuHiP IN Kansas is no sinecure, we judge. 
Brother Denison, of the Manhattan district, tells us 
he rode on horseback about two thousand miles during 
the first four months of his appointment. Six thou- 
sand miles a year on horseback! Then, too, we must 
not forget the incidents of that travel; the night ex, 
posures, the lost ways, the drenching rains, the furi- 
ous winds—together with now and then an acquajnt- 
ance with unsatisfied hunger and thirst. Tit “*'»> 
kind of work by which the foundations of ge*.,.4aie8 
are laid, and new regions made to witness “the tri- 
umphs of the cross. , 

In this connection we allude to sister Denison, 
whose lamented death was widely noticed in our 
papers a few months since. We remember her teu- 
derly as a member of our own little family circle 
many years ago. She was an earnest student, and 
became a noble-hearted Christian woman. Too early 
she fell. Nay, not “too early,” for it was God’s time. 


New Boors.—The following publications were laid 
on our table too late for notice in the present num- 
ber: ‘‘ The Great Concern,”’ by Dr. N. Adamssi“ The 
British Novelists,” by David Masson; “The Harvest 
and the Reapers,” by Rev. Harvey Newcomb; “Kind 
Words for Children,’ by the same author; “ Moral 
Philosophy,” by Prof. Haven; ‘The Origin and In- 
spiration of the Bible,” by Gaussen. They are all 
for sale by George S. Blanchard, Esq., of Cincinnati. 
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